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PREFACE. 

To the average school-boy the Chorus of a Greek Tragedy 
is an object of mingled hatred and derision— of derision, 
because at any call for action the attitude of the Chorus 
is generally characterized by helpless indecision^-of 
hatred, because it was its wont t^o sing particularly hard 
Greek. Of the two feelings the hatred arising from the 
increased labour of "preparation" is probably the stronger, 
and in some cases it survives so long, that I have heard 
one of the most successful headmasters of modem times 
spitefully describe the great ode at the beginning of the 
Agamemnon^ as " that chorus of Red Indians." Yet, all 
difficulties of text or interpretation notwithstanding, it 
may well be that the choral odes from which the Greek 
drama took its rise may prove in the end one of its most 
enduring claims to our admiration. The loss of the 
greater and, as we may conjecture, the better, part of the 
works of Pindar has raised these choral odes from the 
Greek dramatists to a position of greatly increased interest 
and imp>ortance, and there is a whole realm of Greek 
thougl^t and of Greek religion to which they are our only 
guide. To print a collection of these odes apart from 
their contexts may at first sight seem a literary offence, 
but I would plead that the contexts are likely to be well 
known to most of my readers, and that in case this little 
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volume should fall into any less learned hands I hive in 
my " Notes " endeavoured briefly to indicate the relation 
of each chorus to the drama in which it occurs. To the 
objection that "nobody ever has translated a Greek 
chorus and nobody ever will," an answer is more difficult. 
Probably, those of my kind helpers who have approached 
most nearly to success would be the readiest to confess 
their failure ; but there are failures and failures, and where 
entire success, as in the great choruses of -^Eschylus, is 
manifestly impossible, to have failed splendidly establishes 
a claim to gratitude, which only ignorance or hyper- 
criticism will refuse to allow. 

It will be observed that all the versions quoted in this 
volume have been made since the beginning of the present 
century. I have thus been able to avoid too violent 
diversities of style, while in my short Introduction and 
Bibliography I have endeavoured briefly to sketch the 
history of English verse translations of the Greek 
dramatists from the sixteenth century to our own time. 
I have only further to note, that after much consideration 
I have thought it better to adopt a uniform Greek text, 
that of the last Oxford edition of Dindorf s PoetcB Scenici, 
throughout my selection. Variations from this text in the 
editions used by translators I have endeavoured to record 
in my Notes. 

The list of the obligations I have incurred in editing 
this little volume is a long one. I owe my best thanks to 
Pro£ Campbell, Mr. A. E. Housman, Mr. Morshead, 
Mr. Ernest Myers, Mr. C. Kegan Paul, Mr. George 
Soutar, and Mr. A. W. Verrall for translations previously 
unpublished or specially made for this collection ; to 
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Prof. Campbell, Madame Darmesteter, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Morshead, Miss Swanwick, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Verrall, Judge Webb, Mr. Oscar Wilde, and Sir George 
Young for permission to quote translations already pub- 
lished ; to the representatives of John Hookham Frere, 
Prof. Kennedy, and Thomas Love Peacock for similar 
courtesies ; to Mr. John Murray for leave to use the 
translations of Dean Milman, and to Messrs. Bentley & 
Son, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., Macmillan & Co., 
Pickering and Chatto, Ward and Lock, and the Cambridge 
Greek Play Committee for their cordial liberality. Mr. 
Browning's permission to use his translations from the 
Hercules Furens and that of Mrs. Browning from the 
Prometheus Vinctus I mention separately, because of the 
peculiarly kind letter (written from Venice only a few 
days before his last illness) by which it was accompanied. 
In closing the list of my obligations I wish also to 
acknowledge my great debt to Mr. F. W. Waldock for 
his unwearied pains in revising the Greek proofs, a task 
made imusually laborious both by the extreme delicacy of 
the type and the difficulty of ranging the English versions 
conveniently with their originals. 

ALFRED W. POLLARD. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In the Catalogue of the English Books published before 
1640, of which copies exist in the British Museum, there 
is no entry of any kind under the heading -^schylus ; 
Sophocles is represented only by Watson's translation of 
the Antigone into Latin verse (London^ 1581, 4to) ; 
Euripides, by three editions of the Phoenissa as " trans- 
lated and digested into Acte/* under the name oijocasta^ 
by George Gascoigne and F. Kinwelmershe ; Aristophanes 
only by a Greek text of the Knights^ published by 
J. Barnes at Oxford in 1 593. The study of Greek made 
slow progress in England after the first enthusiasm 
begot by the Oxford Reformers had spent itself, but the 
dramatists fared even especially badly in comparison with 
other authors. Thus of Homer before 1640 there had 
appeared not only Chapman's renowned translation, of 
which successive instalments were issued between 1598 
and 1616, but a Greek text printed by Bishop in 1591, a 
Clavis Homerica^ and versions of the Batrachomyomachia 
by Fowldes, and of ten books of the Iliad translated by 
Hall from the French. Of Herodotus, as Mr. Lang has 
lately reminded us, Bamaby Rich Englished the first and 
second books in 1 584. Thucydides had been translated 
through the French as early as 1550, and the version by 
the philosopher Hobbes appeared in 1629. The Cyro- 
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padia and the (Economicus of Xenophon also existed in 
numerous forms, and the Anabasis found a translator in 
J. Bingham in 1623. The list could easily be extended, 
but is perhaps already long enough to prove our point 
that in the i6th Century the dramatists were among the 
least favoured of the Greek classics. With professed 
scholars, amid whom we must reckon some learned and 
royal ladies, they certainly found a home. In his Apolo- , 
gie for Poetrie Sir Philip Sidney quotes from the Ajax 
and the Medea^ and we know that the works of Sophocles 
and Euripides formed part of the library of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. In Ascham's Scolemaster these two authors 
are frequently referred to. In his judgment — 

"In Tragedies (the goodliest Argument of All, 
and for the use, either of a learned preacher or a 
civill gentleman, more profitable than Homer, Pindar, 
Virgin and Horace, yea, comparable in myne opinion, 
with the doctrine of Aristotle, Plato, and Xenophon), 
the Grecians, Sophocles and Euripides, far over- 
match our Seneca in Latin, namely in olKovojuia et 
decoro^ although Senecaes elocution and verse be 
verie commendable for his tyme." 

In another place Ascham reckons all the four Greek 
dramatists of whom we possess works as among the 
authors " of which, I thank God, even my poor studie 
lacketh not one." We may conjecture, however, without 
serious injustice, that he was somewhat less familiar with 
^schylus than with Sophocles and Euripides, whom he 
quotes and praises much more freely. The unfortunate 
lacuna by which in the editio princeps of iCschylus 
(Venice, 15 18) no less than 1268 verses were omitted 
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from the Agamemnon^ must have seriously damaged the 
poet's fame, and even if Ascham possessed the 1552 
edition, the first in which the mistake was rectified, the 
labours of some generations of commentators were needed 
before the splendour of the greatest Greek poet could 
be fully appreciated. It may be mentioned that one play 
of Aristophanes, and perhaps only one, the Pluius^ in 
which he turns his back on the Old Comedy, was certainly 
popular in the i6th century. John Dome, the Oxford, 
bookseller, sold nearly a dozen copies of it, mostly how- 
ever in Latin, in the course of a single year. Of the other 
plays we hear little or nothing till the edition of the 
Equites by Barnes in 1593. 

The Jocasta of Gascoigne and Kinwelmershe has some 
claim on our attention, not only as the first English 
imitation of a Greek tragedy, but also for its intrinsic 
merits, which are not inconsiderable. The play was 
composed in 1566, and of its five acts Gascoigne was 
responsible for the second, third, and last, and his 
collaborator for the first and fourth. Their treatment of 
their original was exceedingly free, and in the choruses 
they borrow- little more than a general idea. Chaucer's 
seven-line stanza was their favourite metre, and in the 
following variation on the theme isi noAujiioxOoc "ApHc 
{PhcenisscBy 783, etc.), Gascoigne uses it with fine effect. 

O fierce and furious God, whose harmful! harte, 

Rejoyceth most to shed the giltlesse blood, 

Whose headie wil doth all the world subvert, 

And doth envie the pleasant mery moode. 

Of our estate that erst in quiet stoode. 

Why doest thou thus our harmeless towne annoye 

Which mightie Bacchus governed in joye ? 
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Father of warre and death, that dost remove 
With wrathfull wrecke from wofull mothers' breast, 
The trustie pledges of their tender love, 
So graunt the Gods, that for our finall rest, 
Dame Venus' pleasant lookes may please thee best, 
Wherby when thou shalt all amazed stand. 
The sword may fall out of thy trembling hand. 

And thou maist prove some other way full well 
The bloudie prowesse of thy mightie speare, 
Wherwith thou raisest from the depth of hell, 
The wrathfull sprites of all the furies there. 
Who when they wake, do wander every where, 
And never rest to range aboute the coastes, 
T' enriche that pit with spoile of damned ghostes. 

And when thou hast our fieldes forsaken thus. 
Let cruell discorde beare thee companie. 
Engirt with snakes and serpents venemous, 
Even she that can with red vermilion dye 
The gladsome grcene that florished pleasantly, 
And make the greedie grounde a drinking cup. 
To sup the bloud of murdered bodyes up. 

Yet thou retume, O joye and pleasant peace. 
From whence thou didst against our will departe, 
Ne let thy worthie minde from travell cease, 
To chase disdaine out of the poysoned harte. 
That raised warre to all our paynes and smarte. 
Even from the l»rest of (Edipus his sonne. 
Whose swelling pride hathjill this jarre begonne. 

And thou, great God, that doth all things decree. 
And sitst on highe above the starrie skies. 
Thou chiefest cause of causes all that bee. 
Regard not his offence but heare our cries. 
And speedily redresse our miseries ; 
For what can we poore wofull wretches doe 
But crave thy aide, and onely cleave thereto? 
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There is some good poetry in this, especially in the 
fourth stanza, but very little of Euripides. Yet, had the 
drama in England followed the course which Sir Philip 
Sidney unwisely desired for it, Gascoigne's Jocasta might 
well claim to be reckoned as a landmark in its history. 
Happily, however, for England, the hot blood that ran in 
the veins of the Elizabethan poets refused to be regulated 
by the frigidity of Seneca, or even by the more human 
example of Euripides, and the Jocasta remained without 
an imitator. Putting aside minute points, such as 
possible reminiscences of Aristophanes in Ben Jonson, 
it may be said broadly that the English drama, in the 
9ge when it attained its most splendid development, was 
not only uninfluenced by, but superbly unconscious o^ its 
Greek predecessor. Lovers of English literature have, 
pn the whole, no cause to regret this unconsciousness ; 
nor, in any case, is this the place to consider how far it 
might have been possible for classical models to have 
steadied without deadening the tumultuous life which 
in our English dramatists, so quickly wore itself to 
decay. 

One thing only, from the special point of view of this 
volume, we may surely regret — that no one of the greater 
Elizabethans ever deigned to translate a lyric passage 
from his Attic forerunners. The translation would very 
possibly have been inaccurate ; so are Shelley's. But, as 
with Shelley, so with the Elizabethan lyrists, in even the 
second-best of their verse there is a magic and a charm 
which we look for in vain in numberless poets not 
undeservedly called great, and which is rarely found in 
(raaslations, even at their best. For a play of ^schylus 
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translated by Marlowe, for a play of Sophocles translated 
by Shakespeare, for a play of Euripides translated by 
Webster, it is idle to speculate what we could afford to 
surrender in exchange ; but we may well hurl our curse 
at the slothfulness of the English scholars who left 
Shakespeare to search for his classical themes in North's 
Plutarch, and would not provide the greatest of all 
adapters with a prose version of a Greek dramatist from 
which to steal. 

The century which followed the composition of Jocasta 
thus contains few facts of any importance for the history 
of the Greek drama in England. In 1649 such similarity 
as could be traced between the execution of Charles I. 
and the murder of Agamemnon induced Christopher 
Wase to publish at the Hag^e a very poor verse transla- 
tion of the Elecira, which he dedicated to the Princess 
Elizabeth. In 165 1 appeared T. Randolph's prose 
comedy, Hey for Honesty I Down with Knavery ! 
founded on the Plutus of Aristophanes, and eight 
years later a more formal translation was made by 
a certain H. B. Besides these works, we need only 
note, in passing, the affection of Milton for Euripides, 
his hesitation between tragic and epic models for his 
Parcutise Lost^ and his adoption of the form of Greek 
tragedy for his Samson Agonistes (1671). But in 1663 
Thomas Stanley published, in London, his notable edition 
of iEschylus, with a Latin translation and commentary ; 
and two years later there appeared, at Cambridge, the 
first instalment of a Greek and Latin edition of Sophocles. 
Of Euripides, whose popularity in England had begun so 
much earlier than that of iEschylus, a complete edition 
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was delayed until 1694 (7. Hayes : Cantabrigia), and the 
Aristophanes published in 1695 ^^^y contained two plays, 
the Plutus and the Clouds, But we may reckon that by 
the end of the seventeenth century the study of the 
Greek dramatist had engaged the serious attention of 
English scholars, and begin to look for its results in more 
popular forms. 

As we have seen, the Jocasta of Gascoigne bore only 
a distant resemblance to the Phaenissce^ its nominal 
original and Wase's Electra is beneath contempt. 
The first important verse translations from the Greek 
tragedians must thus be assigned to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The honour of publishing them 
belongs to Bernard Lintott, who appears to have planned 
an elaborate series of monthly volumes, the progress of 
which was prematurely stopped, probably from want of 
sufficient support. The first volume of the series was an 
anonymous version (by Lewis Theobald) of the Ajax of 
Sophocles ; and in justice to Lintott's memory I quote 
some sentences of his address, " The Publisher to the 
Reader," as a record of his good intentions : — 

" The Reputation of the Ancient Greek Tragedy is so univer- 
sally known, that there can be no occasion for an apology to 
usher in a Translation of *em. I will only beg leave, therefore, 
to acquaint you with my present Design in the prosecution of 
that Attempt and the manner in which I intend to execute it. 

•• I have by me the Tragedies of ^schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, Translated into English blank Verse ; they are all, 
as I have been assiu"'d by several Gentlemen of allow'd Judg- 
ment in these Matters, very exactly done from the Greek ; the 
sense of the several Authors is everywhere very faithfully given ; 
and where-ever the regard which was necessary to be had to our 
own Language would allow of it, the Translation is so near the 
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Original, as to be of use to the Learners of the Greek Language, 
by the assistance it may give them in the construction of these 
Authors ; and wherever the Translators have been obliged to 
take more than ordinary Liberty in departing from the words 
of the Text, Care is taken at the same time to give the literal 
interpretation of the Greek in the Notes. Tho' this Transla- 
tion (as it is but a Translation, and by its nature consequently 
confin'd and cramp'd in the Diction) may not come up to that 
Beauty of Language and Expression which is to be found in 
some of the best of our Original English Tragedies ; yet it is 
hop'd that nothing will be found in the Stile, that is cither 
Cold, Mean, or absolutely below this kind of Writing . . . 

" I have given the publick the Ajax of Sophocles as a speci- 
men of my Undertaking. If they think fit to encourage it, I 
intend to give 'em one every Month, till I have gone thro' all 
the Greek Tragedies. 

" I had fofgot to observe, that when the Works of any one 
Author (as -^schylus) are compleated, there will be an Account 
of his Life, and a proper Critical Preface prefix'd before 'em." 

The anonymous version of the Ajax (17 14), to which 
Lintott prefixed this modest address, was followed by the 
Electra (17 14) and the (Edipus Tyrannus (171 5), to both 
of which Theobald put his name, dedicating the former 
to Addison and the latter to the Earl of Rockingham. 
Who were the other members of Lintott's band of trans- 
lators we have no means of knowing, for the series 
never, went beyond the third volume. It is possible 
that Theobald contemplated executing the whole series 
himself, as in 17 15, when Lintott was presumably tired of 
the speculation, prose versions of the Clouds and the 
Plutus of Aristophanes were published for Theobald by 
Jonas Brown. The following chorus from the CEdipus 
Rex shows the translator at his best, and I therefore give 
it as a specimen of his powers : — 
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O may it ever be my Fate 

Justly those sacred Truths to rate ; 

And those blest Laws that have their Rise 

From Wisdom lodg'd above the Skies, 

Those which the Olympian King alone 

Dictates from his eternal Throne, 

(Unlike to those weak mortals frame). 

Live unabolished, still the same ! 
Sprung from the God, replete with heav'nly Fire, 
They baffle Time, and keep their Strength entire. 

The Tyrant and illegal Man 

From Pride and rash Contempt began ; 

Pride and Contempt that left him high 

O'er Mountains of Impiety ; 

Till plac'd aloft he dazzled grows, 

And in his Fear his Hold foregoes. 

O ! may the City's Cares succeed, 

Nor envying Fates their search mislead. 
With ardent humble Prayr's the Gods I'll move ; 
The Gods shall still my kind Protectors prove ! 

But whoe'er in Word or Deed 

Does from the sacred Laws recede, 

No divine Resentments fearing, 

Nor the hallow'd Shrines revering, 

If licentious Elase beguile him, 

If dishonest Gains defile him, 
If he pursue corrupting Pleasure, 
Or grasps at unpermitted Treasure, 

Some rigid Doom his Guilt o'ertake ! 

Else who hereafter will controul 

The Sallies of his impious Soul ? 

If no avenging Judgments shake 

The triumphs of the dissolute, 

'Tis time th' instructive Choirs be mute. 

Let mistaking zeal no more 

The Truths of Oracles adore ; 

No more to th' Lycian Temples pressing, 

Or th' Olympian God addressing 
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If Apollo do not right him 

On the impious doubts, that slight him : 
But thou Eternal Jove ! that bearest 
Rule Universal ; if thou hearest 

The dire Neglect, avenge thy Son. 

For all th' Oracl'ous Truths of old, 

That were to wretched Laius told, 

Have lost their credit and Renown. 

Apollo's Honours sink apace, 

All the Deity gives place. 

Though Lintott's projected series came to an untimely 
end, the study of the Greek dramatists continued to 
make its way during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. It may rather, however, be said to have shared 
in the increased attention devoted to Greek poetry in 
general, as witnessed by the success of Pope's Homer 
and by the versions of Sappho and Anacreon by Ambrose 
Philipps, than to have itself specially advanced in public 
favour. The Hecuba of Euripides formed the ground- 
work of a tragedy published by Richard West in 1726, 
and another version was made by T. Morell in 1749, ^ 
year which also saw the publication of a rendering of the 
Iphigeneia in Tauris as part of Gilbert West's edition of 
Pindar. In 1758 a renewed attempt was made to 
present the complete works of a Greek dramatist in an 
adequate English translation, and this time with better 
success. The translator was Thomas Francklin, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge ; and the two 
handsome quarto volumes of his version of Sophocles 
were dedicated, by special permission, to the Prince of 
Wales, and subscribed for by so many noblemen, states- 
men, and classical scholars, that their names fill twenty 
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columns. Francklin has lately been acclaimecl as the 
best of the eighteenth century translators from the 
dramatists — no very high distinction — and he is perhaps 
a little less purely declamatory than Potter; but the 
following version of a chorus from the TrachinuB does 
not impress me as the work of a great artist, though I 
think it is at least a fair specimen of the translator's 
powers : — 

On thee we call, great god of day 
To whom the night, with all her starry train, 
Yields her solitary reign, 
- To send us some propitious ray : 
Say thou, whose all-beholding eye 
Doth nature's every port descry. 
What dang'rous ocean, or what land unknown 
From Deiimira keeps Alcmena's valiant son. 



For she nor joy nor comfort knows. 
But weeps her atisent lord, and vainly tries 
To close her ever-streaming eyes. 

Or sooth her sorrows to repose : 
Like the sad bird of night, alone 
She makes her solitary moan ; 
And still, as on her widow'd bed reclin'd 
She lyes, unnumber'd fears perplex her anxious mind. 



Ev'n as the troubled billows roar, 
When angry Boreas rules th' inclement skies 
And waves on waves tumultuous rise 

To lash the Cretan shore : 
Thus sorrows still on sorrows prest, 
Fill the great Alcides' breast ; 
Unfading yet shall his fair virtues bloom. 
And some protecting god preserve him from the tomb. 
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Wherefore, to better thoughts inclin'd, 
I^t us with hope's fair prospect fill thy breast, 
Calm thy anxious thoughts to rest, 

And ease thy troubled mind : 
No bliss on roan, unmix'd with woe, 
Doth Jove, great lord of all, bestow ; 
But good with ill and pleasure still with pain. 
Like heaven's revolviil|[ signs, alternate reign. 

Not always do the shades of night remain, 

Nor ever with hard fate is man oppress'd ; 
The wealth that leaves us may return again, 
Sorrow and joy successive fill the breast. 
Fearless then of every ill, 
I^t cheerful hope support thee still ; 
Remember, queen, there is a pow'r above ; 
And when did the great Father, careful Jove, 
Forget his children dear, and kind paternal love? 

Francklin's translation appears to have been regarded 
as a success ; and a new edition was published in 1766, 
with the addition of a dissertation on Greek tragedy by 
the translator. In the year of its first publication (1759) 
interest in the Greek theatre had also been fanned by an 
English version of P^re Brumoy's Thidtre ties GrecSy in 
which Mrs. Lennox was assisted by several English 
scholars, amongst others, by Dr. Johnson. In 1774, 
Michael Wodhull (now, perhaps, best known as a col- 
lector of books and an employer of the most famous of 
English binders, Roger Payne) issued proposals for a 
translation of Euripides, but his leisurely methods of 
work caused him to be anticipated by Robert Potter, 
Vicar of Lowestoft, among whose defects that of lack 
of industry can assuredly not be reckoned. To Potter 
belongs the unique distinction of having rendered into 
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English verse the whole of the tragedies of ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles, ancl Euripides, which have come down to us 
intact. His version of /Eschylus appeared in 1777-78, 
and reached % second edition the following year. In 
1 78 1 he published the first volume of his Euripides, and 
the second in 1783. But here he had no longer the field 
to himself, for in 1780 had appeared an anonymous trans- 
lation (by J. Bannister) of four tragedies of Euripides, 
and in 1782 Wodhull, awakened from his sleep, produced, 
in four quarto volumes, a version, not only of the nineteen 
tragedies still extant-, but of the Fragments as well. 
Under these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that 
none of the rival translations attained, during the century 
in which it was issued, the honours of a second edition. 
Potter's friends, however, urged him to continue his 
task ; and, undaunted by the comparative failure of his 
Euripides, or by the high reputation of the existing 
version by Francklin, he set to work on the tragedies of 
Sophocles ; and in 1788 this last fruit of his classical 
labours was issued from the press. 

Of Potter's merits as a translator, more particularly as 
a translator of choral odes, it is not easy to speak quite 
fairly. Some tenderness is due to a man of so much 
industry and enthusiasm, and, when viewed in con- 
nection with the poetry of the time, his work will appear 
something more than creditable. When Dr. Johnson 
published his depreciatory estimate of Gray, Potter 
became the poet's apologist ; and his choral translations 
are not without traces of Gray's influence. Here is a 
bit from the Septem contra Thebas^ which seems* to me 
a feir example of his work : — 
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Woe, woe, intolerable woe 1 

Fierce from their camps the hosts advance, 

Before their march with thund'ring tread 
Proud o'er the phun their fiery coursers prance, 

And hither bend their footsteps dread : 

Yon cloud of dust that chokes the air, 

A true tho' tongueless messenger. 

Marks plain the progress of the foe. 

And now the horrid dash of arms, 
That, like the torrent, whose impetuous tide 

Roars down the mountain's craggy side, 

Shook the wide fields with fierce alarms. 

With nearer terrors strikes our souls. 

And thro' our chaste recesses rolls : 
Hear, all ye pow'rs of Heav'n, propitious hear, 
And check the furies of this threat'ning war ! 

This is fair declamatory verse ; and, both in his choruses 
and his decasyllabics (as, for instance, in the speech of 
Hsemon to Creon in the Antigone) it is in declamation 
that Potter shows to the best advantage. But, though in 
his comparative lyrical incapacity he belongs to the poets 
of an older school, his work has some claims to attention 
in relation to the great outburst of poetry which marked 
the opening years of the nineteenth century. It is surely 
noteworthy that the decade which heralded the poetical 
return to Nature in the first works of Bums, Cowper, 
and Crabbe, was the same in which the complete works 
of the Greek tragedians were for the first time made 
accessible to English readers. There is the less reason 
to suppose the coincidence to have been purely acci- 
dental when we look forward to the years in which 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, and Coleridge were writing 
their best. Potter died in 1804, at a great age, having 
seen only one of his translations attain a second edition* 
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But in -1 808 all his three versions were reprinted, and 
new editions of his i£schylus were published in 1809 
and 1 819, and of his Euripides in 181 4. In 1809 also 
re-issues were demanded, both of Francklin's Sophocles 
and of WodhulFs Euripides. The poets of the beginning 
of the century were too busy with great original work to 
give themselves seriously to the labour of translation ; 
and Potter, Wodhull, and Francklin were allowed to 
retain the field. But, under the influence of Porson, 
English scholarship had at last fully awakened to the 
splendour of the Greek drama, and the number of texts 
and critical editions published between 1800 and 1830 
affords the greatest possible contrast to our previous 
apathy. 

The revival of the practice of translation began with 
Mitchell's Aristophanes (1820-22). Boyd's version of the 
Agamemnon followed in 1823; and three other transla- 
tions of this play were published before the close of 1832 
— the most noticeable that by John Symmons, the others 
by J. S. Harford and Thomas Medwin, the friend of 
Shelley. In 1824 a new version of Sophocles was 
published by the Rev. Thomas Dale, of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. This has never been reprinted, but 
has certainly more poetic merit than either Francklin's 
or Potter's. The following chorus from the (Edipus 
Coloneus is far too free a paraphrase to deserve 
enthusiastic praise, but in rhythm and feeling affords 
an agreeable change to the turgid rhetoric of earlier 
versions : — 
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If to thee, eternal Queen, 
Empress of the worlds unseen ; 
Mighty Pluto, if to thee, 
Hell's terrific Deity, 
IJps of mortal mould may dare 
Breathe the solemn suppliant prayer, 
Grant the stranger swift release, 
Bid the mourner part in peace, 
Guide him where in silence deep 
All that once were mortal sleep. 
Since relentless Fate hath shed 
Sorrows o'er thy guiltless head, 
In thy pangs let mercy stay thee, 
In the grave let rest repay thee. 

Powers of Night ! Infernal Maids ! 
Monster-guardian of the shades ! 
Who, as antique legends tell, 
Keep'st the brazen porch of Hell, 
And with ceaseless yell dost rave 
Fearful from thy gloomy cave ; 
Thou, whose mighty bulk of yore 
E^arth to sable Tartarus bore ; 
Veil thy terrors, quell thine anger, 
Gently meet the passing stranger, 
Sinking now with welcome speed 
I'o the dwellings of the dead. 
Thou, the ward of Hell who keepest ! 
Thou, the guard who never sleepest ! 



The merits and defects of this translation are closely 
similar to those which mark the work of Joseph Ansiice, 
one of the earliest translators, whom I have laid under 
contribution for the present volume. Anstice's versions 
are almost always full of music and grace, though they 
lack power, and too frequently descend to mere para- 
phrase. The publication of his volume of choruses, save 
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in its single authorship and the absence of the Greek 
text, so closely similar in plan to my own, may fully bring 
to a close this brief survey of the most noteworthy 
translations from the Greek dramatists, down to the 
period from which my selection begins. 

ALFRED W. POLLARD. 



i^SCHYLUS. 



PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
398—434, 

arevo) (x, rac ouAoMcvac OTp. 

TuxoC) TTpOMHOeu, 
baKpuaioTaKTOv 5' an' ooacov 
^&iva>v Aei3oMeva ^oc napciav 
voTioic €T€r£a nafaig* 
QMCfopTa rap TQ^ Z&)^ 
i&ioic vojLioic KpaTuvcov 
i)TTepK9avov 6eoic toic 
tndpog ev, beiKvuoiv aixMOV. 

TTpoTToaa 6* h5h otovocv uvt. 

AeAaKe X^P^'* 

McroAoaxHMOva t &pxai- 

onpenH * * orevouai rav oav 

EuvoMoiMovcov Te timov, 

6n6aoi t* enoiKOv dfvac 

'Aaiac e6oc veMOvrai, 

McroAoGTOvoioi ooic nh- 

MOOl OUfKdMVOUOl 6VHT0I* 

KoAX^^ T€ raC tVOlKOl OTp. 

napOevoi, mox^C OTpcoroi, 
Kal Zku6hc OMfAoc, 01 fac 
eoxoTOv tonov dM9i Maiot- 
Tiv exouoi AiMvav, 

'Apa3iac t* dpeiov avOoc, uvt. 

uyiKpHjuivov e* 01 noAiajLia 
KauKdaou ncAac vejutovrai, 
6dioc OTparbc, oEunpcppoi- 
01 pp€juia>v ev alxMCtiC* 



PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 

398-434. 

I MOAN thy fate, I moan for thee, 

Prometheus ! From my eyes too tender, 
Drop after drop incessantly 

The tears of my heart's pity render 
My cheeks wet from their fountains free ; 
Because that Zeus, the stem and cold, 
Whose law is taken from his breast, 
Uplifts his sceptre manifest 
Over the gods of old. 

All the land is moaning 
With a murmured plaint to-day ; 

All the mortal nations 

Having habitations 
In the holy Asia 

Are a dirge entoning 
For thine honour and thy brothers', 
Once majestic beyond others 

In the old belief,— 
Now are groaning in the groaning 

Of thy deep-voiced grief. 

Mourn the maids inhabitant 

Of the Colchian land. 
Who with white, calm bosoms stand 

In the battle's roar : 
Mourn the Scythian tribes that haunt 
The verge of earth, Maeotis' shore. 

Yea 1 Arabia's battle-crown 
And dwellers in the beetling town 
Mount Caucasus sublimely nears, — 
An iron squadron, thundering down 
With the sharp-prowed spears. 



^schylm. 

^ovov \m TipoaOev a^^ov ev novocc 

boM^^vr' OKaMOVTO^eTOic 

TiTQva \uMaiC clai&oMQV Ocbv 

"AtAqv, oq ai€v uTiepoxov oOevoc 

Kporraibv fac oupdviov re ndXov 

va>TOic ox^v OT€vd^€l. 

3o^ 5c Tfcvnoc k\u6ci>v * 

SujimiTvcov, orevci 3u6bc> 

KcAaivcc 'Aiboc 6* uno^pcMct juux^ fcki 

nafai 9' afvofMJTCov noTaMa>v 

OTiVOUOlV oXfoc oiKrpov. 
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PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
887—906. 

H 00({K)C H 00(p6c OC <3Tp. 

npwTOC €V fvcoM? t66* €3doTac5€ Kal fAwa- 

o^ bieMueoAofHoev, 

(be TO KHdeOaai KaB* cau- 

Tov dpioreuei MaKp4>* 

Kal MHT€ Ta>v nAou- 

TCp biaOpunrojuievcov 

MHTe Ta>v few<2i MCfa^uvoMevcdv 

ovTQ x^pvHTav epaareOoai fdMcov. 



But one other before have I seen to remain 

By invincible pain 
Bound and vanquished, — one Titan ! 'twas Atlas, who \ 

bears 
In a curse from the gods, by that strength of his own 

Which he evermore wears. 
The weight of the heaven on his shoulder alone, 

While he sighs up the stars ; 
And the tides of the ocean wail bursting their bars, — 

Murmurs still the profound, 
And black Hades roars up through the chasm of the 

ground. 
And the fountains of pure-running rivers moan low 

In a pathos of woe. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 



PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
887—906. 

Oh, wise was he, oh, wise was he 
Who first within his spirit knew, 
And with his tongue declared it true, 
That love comes best that comes unto 

The equal of degree ! 
And that the poor and that the low 
Should seek no love from those above 
Whose souls are fluttered with the flow 
Of airs about their golden height, 
Or proud because they see a-row 
Ancestral crowns of light 



^ 
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UHHOTe MHTIOTC M* , W CVT. 



TioTviai Moipai Aexecov Aibc euvd- 

Tcipav iboicsOe neAouoav* 

jiiH&e irAaOeiHV ra/LieTa 

Tivl Twv €£ oupuvoO. 

Tap^o) rap aorep- 

fdvopa napOeviav 

cbopoxi* 'loOq M^fQ 6ctTTroMevav 

buonAdvoig " Hpag oAaTeiau; novcav. 



ejuol 5* OTi ju<BV ojuoAbc 6 fdjuoc 
«((>o3oc, ou^be&iQ) mh5€ Kpeio- 
Govcov 6€U)V epcoc d9i>- 
KTov OMMa TTpoabpdKOi jue* 
ctiTd\€juio<: o6€ f * 6 noAcjuiCK) onopa 
iTopijuoc;- ou6* exco tic av fevoijuiav. 
Tav Aibg rap oox 6pa> 
MHTiv ona 9UfoiM' dv. 



Oh, never, never may ye, Fates, 

Behold me with your awful eyes, 

Lift mine too fondly up the skies 
Where Zeus upon the purple waits ! 

Nor let me step too near — too near 
To any suitor, bright from heaven : 

Because I see, because I fear 
This loveless maiden vexed and laden 
By this fell curse of Her^, driven 

On wanderings dread and drear. 

Nay, grant an equal troth instead 

Of nuptial love, to bind me by ! 
It will not hurt, I shall not dread 

To meet it in reply. 
But let not love from those above 
Revert and fix me,-as I said, 

With that inevitable Eye ! 
I have no sword to fight that fight, 
I have no strength to tread that path, 
I know not if my nature hath 
* The power to bear, I cannot see 
Whither from Zeus's infinite 
I have the power to flee. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 

720 — 791. 

ne9piKa tqv a>\€aioiKOV orp. a . 

8€bv, ou 6€0ic ojuoiav, 

navoAHOH, KaKOjuavTiv 

noTpbc euKToiav * Epivuv 

TcAcooi TQC nepiGujuouc 

Kardpac Oi6in65a 3Aa\i;i(pp6voc. 

TTUi5oA€TO}p 6* epig a6* oTpuvci. 



£evog be KXHpouc enivcoMcl avr. a . 

XoAu^oc ZKu6a>v oitoikoc, 

KTcdvcov xpHMOTobairac 

niKpbC) o>M09pcov ai&apoCi 

XOova vaieiv 6ianHAac> 

onooav koi 90m€voioiv Kcrrexciv, • 

Ta>v \y!^YQ>sii>i neMcov OMolpouc* 



€n€l6dv OUTOKTOVCDC OTp. p^, 

auTobdiKTOi Sdvcooi, 
KQi x^ovla Kovig nii^ 
jncAajLinareg aiMO 9oiviov, 
Tig av KaeapMOug nopoi, 
Tig av 096 Aouociev; w 
novoi boMcov veoi noAai- 
oiGi auMMifcic KaKOig. 
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StPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 
720—791. 

I AM shuddering with sad fear 
Of the ruin hovering near, — 
Lest the power of godless might 
Alien from the lords of light, 
Seer infallible of ill, 
Dark Erinnys, should fulfil 
(Edipus* infatuate vows 
'Gainst the children of his house. 
Still she holds her destined path. 
Prompted by a father's wrath. 
Now this child-destroying strife 
Lends her purpose instant life. 

Ruthless Iron sways the lot 
That shall portion them the plot 
Each shall hold. A stranger he 
From the Scythian colony 
Once that passed the Pontic deep 
To Chalybia's country steep. 
Stem divider, judge severe ! 
What possession find they here ? 
What their heritage ? So much 
As the dead man's corpse may touch, 
So much either shall obtain ; 
Nothing more of all yon plain. 

When fratricidal death 

Hath stopped their raging breath, 
And Earth's dust drunk deep draughts of sinful gore, 

What charm may purge the guilt 

Of blood so foully spilt ? 
Whose hand shall bathe them ? — O unhappy store 
Of fresh woes for this house, blent with the woes before ! 



lo yEschylus, 

noAaij-evH rap AcfCD avr. p'. 

nappaaiav a>Kunoivov* 

aiwva 6* eg rpiTov jutcvei" 

*Att6a\o)voc eCre Adioc 

3ia, Tpic elnovTOC cv 

M€aojui9dAoic TTuOiKOic 

XpHOTHpioic OvdaKOvra jxv- 

vac dT€p aca^eiv noAiv. 

• 

KpoTHdeic 6* €K (plXcov apouAiaic orp. f . 

creivoTO M€v Mopov auTcp, 

noTpOKTOVov Oi6in6&av, 

6oT€ jLiH TTpbc dfvav 

oncipac apoupav, iv' €Tpd9H, 

^i^av aljuiaToeaaav 

€TAa. napuvoia ouvfife 

vujui9iouc 9pevcbAeic* 



KaK&v 5' cSanep Od/ypaaa kOjul' ofci' dvr. f. 

TO juiev niTvov, dA\o 5' deipci 

TpixoAov, Kol nepl npu- 

Mvav noAecoc KQxAd^eu 

jmera^u 5* oAkci 6i* 6Aifou 

Tcivei mjpfoc ev eup€i. 

beboiKa tk ouv paaiAeCoi 

MH noMc bajuiaaO^. 

T€\€iai fop naAaiq>dTcov dpav orp. b'. 

3ap€iai KaToAXaral, 

Ta 6* oAoa neAojmev* ou Trapepxerai. 

nponpujuiva 5' €K3oAav 9ep€i 

dv6pa>v dA9HaTdv 

oA^oc Of av naxuvOeic. 
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I mean that ancient crime 

Rued by all after-time — 
Three generations now have borne the weight — 

Since, braving Phoebus* word, 

Thrice from the tripod heard, 
How 'twas the constant will of sovran J'ate, 
That dying without seed he should preserve the state, 



Laius by love o'ercome 
Begat his own sure doom, 
Sad CEdipus, the slayer of his sire, 

Who ploughed the fields where erst 
His infant bones were nurst, 
And sowed a crop that bloomed in murderous ire. 
Infatuate bride and groom, so drawn by mad desire ! 



Evils are like a surge, 

Where billows billows urge ; — 
Each peers three-crested o'er the wave that's gone. 

Thundering abaft the helm 

And threatening to o'erwhelm 
The frail defence that braves that waste alone. 
I fear lest with her kings Thebes may be now overthrown. 



When dawns the fate-appointed Day, 
The aged curse is hard to allay. 
Once here. Destruction rides not past. 
Till those are fallen beneath the blast. 
Whose toil-earned wealth, too highly heaped, 
Brings ruin ; — and the man hath reaped 
Bat sacrifice of all at last 



r 
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ivi av5pu>v rap tocj6v6' eOau|yiaoov avr. 6' 

Ocol KQl EuveoTUH 

noAcoc 6 ttoAu3ot6c t* oia>v 3pOTa>v, 

ooov TOT* Oibinouv tiov, 

Tav 6pna6av5pav 

KHp*. GKpeXovTa x^paCi 



enei 6* apTi9p(ov OTp. c', 

efevcTO M€\eoc adAicov 

fd|uia>v, en' aXfci bua^opcdv 

jmaivojuieva Kpo6ia 

6i&ujuia KQK* eTeA£(5€V* 

noTpOipovcp X€pi Ta>v 

KpeiaaoTEKvcov omjulotcov €.^^afx8H. 

T€Kvoioiv 5* apac avT. e' 

e9HKev eniKOTOuc Tp09ac, 
aiai, iTiKpofXcbacsouc apag, 
KQl 096 ai5opov6|ui(|> 
6ia x^pi nore Xaxeiv 

KTHJULUTa* VUV &€ TpCCD 

liH TcAcai/ KQMyinouc * Epivug. 
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Who more admired of gods and men 
Than CEdipus was honoured then 
By all who shared the city's hearth, 
Drawing rich life from Theban earth, 
When he had freed the land from fear 
Of the Sphinx monster seated near, 
Dire minister of death and dearth ? 



But when he came to know 

The measure of his woe, 
That wretched wedlock with dire anguish fraught, 

Unequal to sustain 

The stress of that sore pain, 
A twofold evil his rash spirit wrought 
First, with the hand that smote his sire he reft 
Himself of sight; his only comfort left : — 

Then, with his children wroth, 

He fiercely launched on both 
A biting curse for their unfilial ways,— 

How with steel-furnished hand 

They should divide bis land 
And heritage in lapse of after days. 
Even now the fear works strongly in my soul, 
The Erinnys of that curse runs close upon her goal. 

Lewis Campbell. 
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SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 

848—860. 

Td6* auTO^HAa, npoOnroc arr^Aou Aofoc* en(|)6. 

5inAai Mepijuvai, bibu/mdvopa 

KoiK* auT0<p6vai bt/uioipa 

TcAeta Td5€ nd6H. li 9C0; 

tI 6* aAAo r' H novoi novwv, 

boMcov €940x101 ; 

uAAa focov, ca 91X01, kot* oupov 

epeooer* aM9l Kpari homttimov x^poiv 

mruXov, 6c aicv hC 'Axtpovr* aMci^exai 

rdv aoTOVov, MeXdfKpOKOv 

vouoToAov 6€a>pi&a, 

TQV &(m3H 'noAAoivi, xav avoAiov, 

ndv5oKOv elc d9avH t€ x^p<3ov. 
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SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 
848—860. 

Now do our eyes behold 

The tidings which were told : 
Twin fallen kings, twin perished hopes to mourn, 

The slayer, the slain, 
The entangled doom forlorn 

And ruinous end of twain. 
Say, is not sorrow, is not sorrow's sum 
On home and hearthstone come ? 

O waft with sighs the sail from shore, 
O smite the bosom, cadencing the oar 
That rows beyond the rueful stream for aye 
To the far strand. 

The ship of souls, the dark. 

The unretuming bark 
Whereon light never falls nor foot of Day, 
Ev'n to the bourne of all, to the unbeholden land. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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PERSiE. 
65—138. 

nencpoKcv jucv 6 nepacnroAic h5h orp. a 

3a(3iAeioc OTparbc ek avrinopov fcirova x^P^^v, 

AivobeoMCp ox^bi^ nopdjibv ajueivac 

'AeoMavTiboc "EAAac, 

noAijfOM<|>ov obiojLia 

?ufbv aM9i3aAoi>v auxevi novrou. 



noAudv&pou 6* 'Aoiac 6oupioc apxcov gvt. a 

enl naoav x^ova noi/mavopiov Oeiov eXauvci 

5ix60eV) ne^ovojuoic eK t€ OoAdooac, 

oxupoiGi n€noi6o)C 

(rru9eAoic ccpcraic, XP"" 

Gofovou fcvedc looOeoc 9cl>c. 



KuavoOv 6* OMMOGi Aeuaocov 90viou bcpfjua bpdKOvroc, orp. 3*. 
noAuxeip Kai noAuvaO-mc, Zupiov 6* apjua &ia>KCOv, 
cndrei 5oupiKAuToic avbpdoi ToSobaiivov "ApH. 



boKijuoc 6' ounc Cnoordc juicrdAcp peujuoTi qxoTcbv dvr. 3'. 
oxupoic €pK£(3iv eipfciv djuoixov kCmq OoAdoaac 
dnpoGoiOTOc r^p 6 TTepocov arparbc dAKi9po)v tc Aaoc. 

toAoMHTiv 6* dndrav OcoO tic dvHp Ovarbc dAu^ci; M€<3(}>b. 
lie 6 KpaiTTvcp no5l nH&HMOTOC euneroCc dvdoocov; 
t9tA69po)v fdp napaoaivei 3pOTbv 
ToOev ouK eoTiv unep evorbv dAuEavra 9ur€rv. 
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PERSiE. 
65—138. 

Already hath the royal host, 
Spoiler of cities, gained the adverse coast ; 
O'er cordage-fastened raft the channel they 

Of Athamantid Hell^ passed, 

What time their many-bolted way 
On the sea's neck, for servile yoke, they cast. 

Thus the fierce king who holds command 
O'er populous Asia, drives through all the land 
In twofold armament his flock divine, 

Land troops and those who stem the brine ; 

Strong in his stalwart captains, he 
Of gold-bom race the god-like progeny. 

From eyes like deadly dragon's, flashing a lurid gleam. 
With men and galleys countless, he drives his Syrian car, 
'Gainst spear-famed warriors leading his arrow-puissant 
war. 

And none of valour proven against the mighty stream 
May stand a living bulwark, and that fierce billow stem ; 
For Persia's host resistless is, and her stout-hearted men. 

But ah I what mortal baffle may 

A god's deep-plotted snare, — 
Who may o'erleap with foot so light ? 

At^ at first, with semblance fair, 
Into her toils allures her prey. 

Whence no mere mortal wight 
May break away. 

B 
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^schylus. 



Ocodev fop Kara jmoip* 
CKpaTHoev TO noAm- 
6v, €neGKH\|;€ Ik TTepoaic 
TroA€jnoi>c TiuproSaiKTOUQ 
bicneiv limioxdpjuioc 
Te KAovoug, 
TT6A£a)v T* avaoraoeic. 



OTp. r 



cjuiaOov t* eupunopoi- 
o 6aAd(KKic noAiai- 
vojLi€vac irveuMorri Ad3p(p 
coopdv TrovTiov aAaoq, 
niouvoi A€1tto56moic neb- 

onopoiQ TC MHXOvaic. 

Taurd juiou jueAarxixcov 

9pHv djjiucsacTai 963(f)) 

6d, TTepaiKOu OTpaTeuMorroc 

To06€, MH noAic ituOh- 

TQi Kevav5pov \kkf doru Zouat&oc* 

KOl TO KlGGlCdV noAiGM* 

dvri&ounov doeiai, 

6d, toGt* enoc r^vaiKonAH- 

Bhc OjUiAoc diTUO)v* 

3uaoivoic &* ev nenAoic neOH Aanic. 

ndc rap limHAdrac 
Kal nebooTi^HC Aecbc 

GJUHVOC COQ CKAcAOI- 

irev McAioodv ouv &pxdM(f> orpaToO) 
Tov djLi9i^€UKT0V eEajLUiVOC 
dM90Tepac oAiov 
npcbva KOivbv aia^ 



avT. r- 



OTp. 6'. 



dvT. 6'. 



OTp. € 
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In olden time by Heaven's decree 
Fixed was the Persians' destiny ; — 
Tower-battering war was theirs by Fate, 
The turmoil when steed-mounted foes 
In shock of battle fiercely close, 
And cities to make desolate. 



Now have they learned firm gaze to cast 
On the vext sea, what time the blast 
Makes hoary its broad-furrowed plain ; 
Confide they now in naval craft, 
Cables fine-wove, device to waft 
Armies across the main. 



Hence, swartly robed, my heart by fear 
Is tortured, lest ere long the state — 
Woe for the Persian army ! — hear 
That Susa's mighty fort is desolate. 



And Kissia's stronghold shall reply 

Beat unto beat on doleful breast. 

While crowds of women raise the cry. 

Woe ! woe ! and rend their flaxen-tissued vest. 



For all the troops that draw the rein. 
And all who mad the dusty plain. 
Like swarming bees, with him who led 
Their martial host, abroad have sped, 
The bridge-joined headlands crossing o'er. 
Washed by the sea, that links each adverse shore. 

B 2 



20 ^schyius. 

AcKTpa &* av6pa>v noOcp 6vt. c 

niMnXorai baicpuMaoiv* 

TTcpoi&cc 6* dKponev- 

6eic €KaoTa noOcp 9iAdvopi 

Tov aiXMa€VTa OoOpov euva- 

THpo nponcMVOiMeva 

Aeinerai mov6^u8. 



SUPPLICES. 

85—101. 

fei OeiH Aibc dj navoAHdcoc* orp. 5V 

Aibc TjJicpoc ouK euOHpOTOC ctuxOh. 
ndvTQ Toi 9\€fe6€i 
KOtv GKOTCp MeAaiv^ 6uv tux? 
MCponcGOi Auoig. 

niTTTCi V &a9aA€C ou6* Inl va)T(p, avr^ 6'. 

K0pu9a Aibc €1 KpavOA npaf/ma TcAeiov. 
5au\ol rap nponibcov 

tuOKlOl T€ TCIVOUOIV HOpOl, 

KOTibeiv a9puaT0u 



idiTT€i V cAni&cov OTp. €* 

09* u\|/iiTupfa>v navcoAcic 3p0T0uc» 
piav 6* ouTiv* eEonXUei, ♦ 

trav anoivov baijaovicov hmcvov avcd 9p6vHMd na»c 
auTodcv lEenpaEev cMnac, ebpdvcov €9' arva)v. 
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And yearning love with many a tear 
The couch bedeweth, lone and drear ; 
The wives of Persia, steeped in woe, 
Lament, of their dear lords bereft ; 
For her fierce spouse against the foe 
Each sent spear-armed, and mourns unmated left. 

Anna Swanwick. 



SUPPLICES. 
85^101. 

Let highest in mind be most in might. 
The choice of Zeus what charm may bind ? 

His thought, 'mid Fate's mysterious night, 
A growing blaze against the wind 

Prevails : — whatever the nations say. 
His purpose holds its darkling way. 

What thing his nod hath ratified 
Stands fast, and moves with firm, sure tread, 

Nor sways, nor swerves, nor starts aside. 
A mazy thicket, hard to thread, 

A labyrinth undiscovered still, 
The far-drawn windings of his will. 

Down from proud towers of hope 
He throws infatuate men ; 

Nor needs, to reach his boundless scope, 
The undistressful pain 

Of Godlike effort. On his holy seat 
He thinks, and all is done, even as him seems most meet. 

Lewis Campbell. 
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AGAMEMNON. 

I05-2S7. 

Kupioc cljui OpocTv o5iov Kpdroc oitc'iov av6pcov orp. a . 

cKTeAcov. cTi fap OeoOev KOTOTTveiei 
netdo) jmoAndv, 
tdAK9 OUM9UTOC aio)v, 
ona)C 'Axaicov 6i6povov KpdT(K, 'EAAd&oc fipag 
£uM9pova Tafdv, 

ncMHCi £uv 5opi Kai y^t^i npdicropi 
6oupioc opvic TeuKpib' err' alav, ^ 

oiovcov 3aaiAeuc PaoiAeCoi vecav, 6 KcAaivbc, 

«» » » ^ ' » *» 
T econiv upraq, 

9av€VT£C ucrap jiieAddpcov, X^P^C *^^ bopindArou, 

TTajunpenroic ev e&paiai, 

PoGKOMcvoi Aarivav epiKUjuiova (pepMorri fewav, 

3Aa3evTa Aota6io)v 6p6jLio)v. 

aiXivov aiAivov einky to t* €U viKdrcd. 



Kcbvbc 6k OTpaTOMavTic I5a>v 5uo AHMaoi niorouc dvr. a'. 

'Arpetbac Maxijuouc, cbdn AafobairuQ 

nojuinouc t* apxdc 

ouTco h* elnc repd^cov 

Xpovcp Mev dfpeT TTpidMOu noAiv d&c KeAeu6oc> 

ndvTO'be nuprcov 

KTHVH np6a6€ rd 5h)uiiott/.h6h 

Motp* oAandEei npcc to 3iaiov. 

OTOV MH TIC flfO ©€66€V KV€9dai;l npOTUireV OTOJUI- 

lov jLiefa Tpoiac 

OTpOTOiOeV. OlKCp fdp €TTi960V0C "ApTCMK ^fvctj 

TTTavoiaiv Kuoi Trorpbc, 

auTOTOKov TTpb Aoxou juofcpdv irraKa duojaevotor 

OTUfei 6c bciTTvov alercov. 

aiXivov aiXivov elnc, to 6* cu viKaTO. 



\ 



AGAMEMNON. 

105—257. 

Power is upon me now, to sing the awful sign 

That crossed the warrior monarchs on their road ; 
Heaven breathes within the 'suasive song divine, 
And strength through my rapt soul is pour'd abroad. 

The birds I sing, whose fateful flight 

Sent forth the twin-throned Argive might. 
And all the youth of Greece, a gallant crew, 

With spear in each avenging hand, 

Against the guilty Trojan land. 
Even at the threshold of the palace, flew 

The king of birds o'er either king. 

One black, and one with snow-white wing, 
Right-ward, on the hand that grasps the spear, 
Down through the glittering courts they steer. 

Swooping the hare's prolific brood. 

No more to crop its grassy food. 
Ring out the dolorous hymn, yet triumph still the good ! 

But the wise seer, in his prophetic view — 

When he the twin-soul'd sons of Atreus saw. 
At once the feasters on the hares he knew, [aw€ : — 

Those leaders of the host, then broke his words of 
"In time old Priam's city wall 

Before that conquering host shall fall, 

And all within her towers lie waste ; 

Her teeming wealth of man and beast 

Shall Fate in her dire violence destroy ; 

May ne'er heaven's envy, like a cloud. 

So darken o'er that army proud, 
The fine-forged curb of Troy I 

For Artemis, with jealous ire, 

Beholds the winged hounds of her great sire 

Swooping the innocent leverets' scarce-bom brood, 

And loathes the eagles' feast of blood. 
Ring out the dolorous hymn, yet triumph still the good ! 
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TOGOv wep eu9pci>v d koXoi Mcocpb. 

bpoooiGiv acTTTOiQ Mo^cpcav AeovTcov, 

ITOVTCOV T* &rpov6M<ov 9iAoMdOTOic 

6Kpci)v 63piKaAoiai| Tepnva 

TouTov aiTci £uM3o\a Kpavoi, 

6€&ici M€V) KaTdM0ju9a 6€ (pdajuuiTa OTpou6o>v. 

iHiov 2>€ KoAeco TTaidva, 

MH Ttvac avTinvoouQ Aavooic XP^^^^C ex€VH6ac 

dnAoiac tcuEh, 

aneubojLicva Buoiav ^Tepov, dvojmov tiv*, o^aiTOv, 

VClKCCiMf TCKTOVa aUM9UT0V, 

00 6€iaHvopa. MiMvei fdp 9o3€pa iraXivopTOC 
oiKOvoMOC 6oAia, jyivdjuioi^v mhvic Tocvonotvoc. 
Toidbc KdXxoc ^uv MCfdAoic dfodoic dircKAafEe 
M^paiM* on* 6pvi9o)v 66io)v oikoic ^aoiAeioic' 
TOiQ t* 6Md9(i>vov 
aiXivov oi\ivov €in€, to 5* €u viKdrco. 



ZCUC, OOTIC ITOT* lOTlV, €1 t66* GU- OTp. 3'. 

T(p 9iAov kckAhmcvcp, 

TOUTO viv npooewenco. 

ouK ex(o npoaeiKaooi, 

irdvr' eniOTCidMa>M€voc, 

itXhv Ziibc, el TO jmdrav dirb 9povn5oc dx^oc 

XpH ^OAeiV €THTUMa>C. 



ou5' o(JTic ndpoidev hv jaefoc, dvT. p*. 

iTaMMdx<i> 6pda€i 3pua)v» 
oubkv dv Ae&ai npiv a)v» 
oc 6* enciT* I9U, Tpia- 

KTHpOC OlX€TCIl TUX^V* 

Zhvq be TIC np09p6v(oc eirivucia KAdicov 
TcuEcToi 9p€va>v to ndv* 



'' Such is that beauteous Goddess' love 
To the strong lion's callow brood, 
And all that the green meadows wont to rove^ 

From the full udder quaff the liquid food. 
O Goddess ! though thy wrath reprove 
Those savage birds, yet turn those awful signs to good !" 
But, lo Paean ! now I cry ; 
May ne'er her injured deity 
With adverse fleet-imprisoning blast 
The unpropitious sky o'ercast ; 

Hastening that other sacrifice — 
That darker sacrifice, unblest 
By music or by jocund feast : 

Whence sad domestic strife shall rise, 
And, dreadless of her lord, fierce woman's hate ; 
Whose child-avenging wrath in sullen state 
Broods, wily housewife, in her chamber's gloom, 

Over that unforgotten doom." 
Such were the words that Calchas clanged abroad. 
When crossed those ominous birds the onward road 
Of that twice royal brotherhood : 
A mingled doom 
Of glory and of gloom. 
Ring out the dolorous hymn, yet triumph still the good ! 

V Whoe'er thou art, Great Power above, 

If that dread name thou best approve, 

All duly weighed I cannot find, 

Unburthening my o'erloaded mind, 
A mightier name than that of mightiest Jove. 

He, that so great of old 
Branched out in strength invincible and bold, 

Is nothing now. Who after came, 

Before the victor sank to shame : 
Most wise is he who sings the all-conquering might of 
Jove — 



28 ^schylus. 

ava6 6* 6 npeoPuc tot* cine 90)va>v* avT. 6'. 

3ap€ra Mev KHp to mh niGeoOai, 

Papeia 6*, cl tckvov ^atEco, 56mo)v afoAMa, 

Miaivov nap6€VOG9dfoiai 

^i6poic noTpcpouc X^P^C 3o)MoC neAac. 

Ti Tcov5* aveu KOKcav; 

ncbc Ainovauc fcvcojiai, 

EuMjLiax^^C OMapTcbv; 

nauoavejaou j-ap duoiac napOeviou 6* aijutOTOC &p- 

r9 nepiopfcoc eniOuMciv ee/mic. €U fap eiH. 



€nel V otvafKac ebu Acnabvov » orp. e' 

9p€vbc TTvecov buaacpA Tponaiav 

avafvov, aviepov, toScv 

TO navTOTOAMOv (ppoveiv Merefva). 

3p0T0uc Opaouvci fap aioxpo/HHTic 

ToAaiva napaKOTra 

npcoTonHjutov. ItAc h* ouv 

euTHp fevcoOai eufOTpbc fuvaiKOTroivcov noAejucov apoifov 

kqI npOTcAeia vacav* 



AiTQC 5e KQi kAh^ovoc noTptpouc &vt. €. 

nup* ou&cv aicova napOeveiov t* 

666VT0 9iA6mcix^^ 3po3HC, 

9pdo€v h* ao^ic noTHp m^t* euxav, 

biKov xiMoipoc UTTCpOe ^a>MoC 

nenAoiGi nepineTH, 

nam 6um$ npovcanH 

Ao^ely aepbHv, otomotoc tc KaAAinp<j>pou 9uAaKav Koraoxeiv, 

966ffov dpaiov oikoic. 
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- And thus the elder king began to say : 

'' Dire doom I to disobey the Gods' command ! 
More dire, my child, mine house's pride, to slay, 
Dabbling in virgin blood a father's hands. 
Alas i alas ! which way to fly ? 
As base deserter quit the host, 
The pride and strength of our great league all lost ? 
Should I the storm-appeasing rite deny. 
Will not their wrathfuUest wrath rage up and swell — 
Exact the virgin's blood? — oh, would 'twere o'er and 
well!" 



So 'neath Necessity's stem yoke he passed. 

And his lost soul, with impious impulse veering. 
Surrendered to the accurst unholy blast. 
Warped to the dire extreme of human daring. 
The frenzy of affliction still 
Maddens, dire counsellor, man's soul to ill. 
So he endured to be the priest 
In that child-slaughtering rite unblest. 
The first-fruit offering of that host 
In fatal war for a bad woman lost. 
The prayers, the mute appeal to her hard sire, 

Her youth, her virgin beauty, 
Nought heeded they, the chiefs for war on fire. 

So to the ministers of that dire duty 
(First having prayed) the father gave the sign, 
Like some soft kid, to lift her to the shrine. 

There lay she prone. 
Her graceful garments round her thrown ; 
But first her beauteous mouth around 
Their violent bonds they wound,^ 
Lest her dread curse the fated house should smite 
With their rude inarticulate might. 



3© ^schyius. 

t34a xo^ivcov V &vou5cp Mcva orp. \' . 

KpoKou 3090^ *ec ne5ov x^ouaa 

l^oAA* CKaoTOV 8uTHpo)v an* OMMcrro^ pcAct 9i\oucTC|>, 
npenouod 6* a>c ev fpa9aic, npoocweneiv 
6€Aouo*, end noAAaKic 
noTpbc KOT* av&pci)vac euxpone^uc 
eM€A\|/ev. dfva V draupcoTOC ou5a ncrrpbc 
<piAou TpiTOonovbov eunoTjLiov t* 
aia>va 9iAa)c eri/uia. 

TQ 6' IvOev OUT* cibov OUT* evvenco* ovt. §'. 

Tcxvai &€ KoAxavTog ouk OKpavTOt. 

hmx ht TOic Mcv nadoGoiv jlioBciv €TTipp€nei to jaeMov. 

TO 6c npOKAueiv, cnei fevoiT* av hAugic, npoxaipcTo)* 

loov 5k Tcp npooTcveiv. 

TOpbv fop hEci ouvopOpov aufaic. 

neAoiTO V oijv Tdnl toutoigiv eunpa^ic, a>c 

ecAci t66* arxiOTOv 'Aniag 

fQiac MOv69poupov epKOC* 
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But she her safTron robe to earth let fall : 

The shaft of pity from her eye 
Transpierced that awful priesthood — one and all. 

Lovely as in a picture stood she by 
As she would speak. Thus at her father's feasts 
The vkgin, 'mid the revelling guests, 
Was wont with her chaste voice to supplicate 
For her dear father an auspicious fate. 

I saw no more I to speak more is not mine ; 
Not unfulfilled was Chalcas' lore divine. 
Eternal justice still will bring 
Wisdom out of suffering. 
So to the fond desire farewell, 
The inevitable future to foretell ; 

'Tis but our woe to antedate ; 
Joint knit with joint, expands the full-formed fate. 

Yet at the end of these dark days 
May prospering weal return at length ; 

Thus in his spirit prays 
He of the Apian land the sole remaining strength. 

Dean Milman. 
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AGAMEMNON. 

160—183, 

Zeuc, o<Jnc nor* eorlv, el t66* ou- orp. 3*. 

Tq> 9iAov kckAhmcvcp, 

TOUTO viv npoo€wena>. 

ouK €X0> npooeiKaoai, 

ndvT* cnioraOMCoMevoc, 

nXHV Ai6c, el to Mcrrav onb <ppom5oc 'ocfi^K 

XpH ^oAeiv eTHTUMCoc. 

ou6* ocmc ndpoiOev hv Mefac, ovt. pT. 

naMMCiXV Opdoei ppucov, 

ou6€v dv Ae£ai nplv a>v, 

oc 6* IneiT* €9u, xpia- 

KTHpoc oixerai tux(ov. 

Zhvq hk TIC np09p6vo>c eiriviKia kAq^cov 

TeuEerai 9pevo>v to ndv* 

Tov 9poveiv ppoTOuc oftco- OTp. f • 

oavra, tov ndOei MdOoc 

Oevra Kupicoc exeiv. 

ord^ei 6' cv 6' unv(p npb KapMac 

MVHomHMcov novoc* kqI nap' d- 

Kovrac HA6e oa)9pov€rv. 

baiMOvov 6e nou x^P^Ci 

3iaia>c ocAmq ocjuvov hmcvcov. 
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AGAMEMNON. 

160—183. 

Zeus, whosoever he be, if this name please his ear, 

By this name I bid him hear : 

Nought but Zeus my soul may guess. 

Seeking far and seeking near, 

Seeking who shall stay the stress 

Of its fond and formless fear. 

For He who long ago was great, 

Filled with daring and with might, 

Now is silent, lost in night : 

And the next that took his state 

Met his supplanter too, and fell, and sank from sight. 



Zeus Victorious hail we then, 
Zeus that leadeth souls of men — 
Thus his deep decrees ordain — 
To Wisdom's goal o'er the drear road of Pain. 
In sleep there doth before the heart distil 
A grievous memory of ill, 
Making the unwise wise against his will. 
So unto Man, in kind compulsion given,* 
Falls the high grace of Gods from awful thrones of 
Heaven. 

Ernest Myers. 
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AGAMEMNON. 

355—474. 

€0 21eu paoiAcG kqI vu£ 91X10 
MCfoAcov KoojLicov KTeaTcipa, 
HT* enl Tpolac nuproic €3aAec 
oreravbv 6u(tuov, cog mhtg )]ikYO}f 
Mht' oOv veapa>v tiv* uTrepTeAeoai 
pkytk 6ouXeiac 
fdrroMOV, QTHC navaXcoTOU. 
Aia TOi £eviov AJCfav aibouMQi 
Tov Td6€ npdEavT*, en* *AXe£dv6p(p 
TeivovTO ndXai t66ov, ono>c dv 
MHT6 npb KQipoG mh6* uncp dorpcov 
PcXoc hXIOiov OKH\|/eiev. 



Aioc nXorav exouGiv clnclv, orp. a 

ndpcGTi toOto f* cEixveOoau 
eiTpoEcv (be cKpavev. ouk 19a nc 
6eouc 3pOTa>v d8ioCo6ai jiicXciv 

OOOiC dOlKTOV x^PK 

naTOiO' * 6 5* ouk cuoc^hc* 
TT€9avTai 6* cKfovouc 
otoXmhtcov "ApH 

TTVeOVTCOV MCi^OV H blKQlCOC, 
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AGAMEMNON. 

355—474. 

Zeus, Lord of Heaven ! and welcome Night 
Of victory, that hast our might 

With all the glories crowned I 
On towers of Ilion, free no more, 
Hast flung the mighty mesh of war, 

And closely girt them round, 
Till neither warrior may 'scape, 
Nor stripling lightly overleap 
The trammels a*' they close, and close, 
Till with the grip of doom our foes 

In slavery's coil are bound ! 
Zeus, Lord of Hospitality ! 
In grateful awe I bend to thee — 

*Tis thou hast struck the blow ! 

At Alexander, long ago, 

We marked thee bend thy vengeful bow, 
But long and warily withhold 
The eager shaft, which, uncontrolled 
And loosed too soon or launched too high. 
Had wandered bloodless thro' the sky ! 

T" Zeus, the high God ! — whatever be dim in doubt. 

This can our thought track out — 
The blow that fells the sinner is of God, 

And as he wills, the rod 
Of vengeance smiteth sore. One said of old, 

" The Gods list not to hold 
A reckoning with him whose feet oppress 

The grace of holiness " — 
An impious word ! for whensoe'er the sire 

Breathed forth rebellious fire-^ 

c 2 
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9X€6vT(OV bcOMOTCOV U1Tep<p€U 
VITCp TO pcATlOTOV. COTO b* &nH- 

MavTOV, c^aT€ KanapKetv 
€u TTponi5a>v Aaxovra. 
ou fdp loTiv eiraXEic 
nXouTOu TTpbc Kopov av6pl 
AaKTioavTi M^rov 6iKa( 
^coMbv elc &<pdveiav. 



Piarai b' u ToAaiva nei9(b, avr. a. 

TTpo3ouX6naic a9€pTOC orac* 

&KOC &€ ndv MOTQIOV. OUK €KpU99H, 

TTpenci &€, <pa>c alvoAaMnec, oivoc* 
KOKoG be xoXkoO Tponov 
Tpi3(p Tc KQi npoo^oXaic 
MeXajLiiTaj-HC ttcXci 
5iKaia)6€ic, end 
bicoKei TTQic noravbv opvtv, 
noXei npooTpiMM* d9epTov cvOcic. 
Airdv 5* QKOuei M*ev ounc Oeoiv* 
Tov 6* eniaTp090v xwvbc 
90)7* a5iK0v KaOaipeu 
otoc Kal TTdpic eXOcbv 
ec boMov TOV *ATp€i6dv 
i[ioXuve £eviav Tpdire- 
{av KXonaiai fuvaiKoc* 

MnoCaa V doroioiv donioropac orp. ff . 

kXovouc XofxiMOuc TC Kal vau9dTac oirXiaMOuC) 
Ofouod T* dvTi9€pvov ' IXicp 96opdv, 
9€^aKev ^iM9a bia nuXdv, 
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What time his household overflowed the measure 

Of bliss and health and treasure — 
His children's children read the reckoning plain, 

At last) in tears and pain I 
On me let weal that brings no woe be sent, 

And therewithal, content ; 
Who spurns the shrine of Right, nor wealth nor power 

Shall be to him a tower, 
To guard him from the gulf : there lies his lot, 

Where all things are forgot I 

Lust drives him on — lust, desperate and wild, 

Fate's sin-contriving child — 
And cure is none ; beyond concealment clear, 

Kindles Sin's baleful glare. 
As an ill coin beneath the wearing touch 

Betrays, by stain and smutch, 
Its metal false — such is the sinful wight. 

Before, on pinions light. 
Fair Pleasure flits, and lures him childlike on, 

While home and kin make moan, 
Beneath the grinding burden of his crime ; 

Till, in the end of time, 
Cast down of heaven, he pours forth fruitless prayer. 

To Powers that will not hear. 

And such did Paris come 

Unto Atrides' home. 
And thence, with sin and shame his welcome to repay, 

Ravished the wife away — J 

And she, unto her country and her kin 

Leaving the clash of shields and spears and arming ships, 

And bearing unto Troy destruction for a dower. 

And overbold in sin, 
Went fleetly through the gates, at midnight hour. 
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Oft, from the prophets* lips, 
Moaned out the warning and the wail — Ah woe ! 
Woe for the home, the home ! and for the chieftains. 

Woe for the bride-bed, warm [woe ! 

Yet from the lovely limbs, the impress of the form 

Of her who loved hor lord, awhile ago ! 
And woe for him who stands 
Shamed, silent, unreproachful, stretching hands 

That find her not, and sees, yet will not see, 
That she is far away ! 
And his sad fancy, yearning o'er the sea. 

Shall summon and recall 
Her wraith, once more to queen it in his hall. 

And sad with many memories. 
The fair cold beauty of each sculptured face — 

And all to hatefulness is turned their grace, 
Seen blankly by forlorn and hungering eyes ! 

And when the night is deep, , 
Come visions, sweet and sad, and bearing pain 

Of hopings vain — 
Void, void and vain, for scarce the sleeping sight 

Has seen its old delight. 
When thro' the grasps of love that bid it stay 

It vanishes away 
On silent wings that roam adown the ways of Sleep ! 

Such are the sights, the sorrows fell, 
About our hearth— and worse, whereof I may not tell. 

But, all the wide town o'er, 
Each home tl^at sent its master far away 

From Hellas' shore 
Feels the keen thrill of heart, the pang of loss, to-day ; 

For, truth to say. 
The touch of bitter death is manifold ! 
Familiar was each face, and dear as life, 

That went unto the war, 



1 
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But thither, whence a warrior went of old, 

Doth nought return, 
Only a spear and sword, and ashes in an urn ! 

For Ares, lord of strife. 
Who doth the swaying scales of battle hold. 
War's money-changer, giving dust for gold. 

Sends back, to hearts that held them dear, 
Scant ash of warriors, wept with many a tear. 
Light to the hand, but heavy to the soul ; 

Yea, fills the light urn full 

With what survived the flame — 
Death's dusty measure of a hero's frame 1 

** Alas ! ^ one cries, " and yet alas again I 
Our chief is gone, the hero of the spear. 

And has not left his peer ! " 
"Ah woe !'*' another moans — " my spouse is slain, 

The death of honour, rolled in dust and blood, 
Slain for a woman's sin, a false wife's shame ! '^ 

Such muttered words of bitter mood 
Rise against those who went forth to reclaim ; 
Yea, jealous wrath creeps on, against th' Atrides' name ! 

And others, far beneath the Ilian wall. 
Sleep their last sleep — the goodly chiefs and tall. 

Couched in the foeman's land, whereon they gave 
Their breath, and lords of Troy, each in his Trojan 

grave ! 

Therefore, for each and all, the city's breast 

Is heavy with a wrath supprest. 

As deep and deadly as a curse more loud 

Flung by the common crowd : 
And, brooding deeply, doth my soul await 

Tidings of coming fate. 
Buried as yet in darkness' womb. 
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For not foi^getful is the high Gods' doom, 

Against the sons of carnage : all too long 
Seems the unjust to prosper and be strong, 

Till the dark Furies come, 
And smite with stem reversal all his home, 

Down into dim obstruction — he is gone. 
And help and hope, among the Lost, is none. 
O'er him who vaunteth an exceeding fame 

Impends a woe condign ; 
The vengeful bolt upon his eyes doth flame. 

Sped from the hand divine. 
This bliss be mine, ungrudged of God to feel. 

To tread no city to the dust. 

Nor see my own life thrust 
Down to a slave's estate beneath another's heel ! 

£. D. A. MORSHEAD. 



AGAMEMNON. 

681-781. 

Who gave the ill-omened name 
So fraught with terror for the time to be. 

So true to her career of blame, — 
War-wooed, war-won, war-wakening Helen^ ? 
Was he some prophet-spirit unknown to fame, 
With sure presentiment 
Fore-speaking Time's event ? 
The name of Helen tells of ships a-flame. 

Of souls to Hades sent, 
Of countries ravaged, cities overthrown ! 



\ 
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From out the delicately curtained bower, 

Borne by the West Wind's earth-bom power, 
In Paris' nimble galley forth she went, 

And when they touched on Simois' shore 
With cytisus and myrtle overgrown, 
A many-shielded pack, 
Following the viewless track 
Of their swift oar, 
Came bent on slaughterous feud and fierce arbitrament. 



That bond^ so rightly styled, 
Bound I lion with a chain of endless care, 

Sent by some spirit of anger wild 
Resolved on ruin, minded to prepare 
Revenge for hospitality defiled 

On those who sang that day 

The lawless marriage lay. 
Provoking wrath hard to be reconciled. 

Her new-found brethren gay 
Thought not if Zeus approved the enforced song. 

Now yonder choir hath conned a different strain. 

And Priam's ancient town with pain 
Groans heavily from forth her ashes grey, 

Calling on Paris the accurst, 
The guilty cause of unforgiven wrong j — 
She, who in wild despair 
For generations fair 

Herself had nurst. 
Hath spent an age of years in wailing midst the fray. 



/ 
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flOpeyev \k Aeovra orp. ^. 

Giviv bo^ioic afdAaicTOV 
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What image fits Troy's fall ? 

A man, I will say, 

Cherished within his hall 

A cub, for play. 
Just weaned, but hardly, from the lioness. 

The prelude of his life 

Was far from cruel strife ; — 
The darling of young boys, a thing of sportiveness. 

Even old men felt the charm : 

Oft in the nestling arm 
'Twas dandled, like to human babyhood ; 

When stroked, he made reply 

With fondly brightening eye : 
When hunger pressed, he crouched, and fawned for food. 

But as with time he grew 

He showed his stock. 

And with dire outrage slew 

The home-bred flock, — 
So making vile return for all that care ; — 

Till all the peaceful floor 

With blood was dabbled o'er. 
The household slaves beheld in mute despair. 

The self-provided feast 

Of that unbidden guest 
Spread havoc round him wheresoe*er he moved. 

Sent by some God to Earth 

To plague a sinful hearth, 
A priest of At^'s self that nursling proved. 

Even so, methinks, there came to Troia's towa 

A spirit like the calm on windless seas, 
A face to smite the soul, but ne'er to frown, 

A joy luxurious, crowning wealth with ease. 
Love there in bloom entranced the passionate mind. 
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But soon she turned and made a bitter end 
Of nuptial in old Ilion's hour of need — 

By Zeus, who punisheth when guests offend, 
Sent thither as a bane to Priam's seed. 
Kinship unblest ! Companionship unkind ! 
Sad bride of tears ! Fell fury unconfined ! 



Wise lips declared, and 'tis an ag^d saw, 
That man's prosperity maturely grown 

Hath offspring that succeeds by Heaven's high law,- 
From happy fortune misery full-blown. 

A differing thought of mine shall be confessed : — 

The issue of impious deeds is impious still, 
With plenteous increase, like to like succeeding ; 

Not so begets its race the righteous will, 
But the fair life fair fortune aye is breeding. 
No evil brood disturbs that peaceful nest. 
The house of the upright evermore is blest. J 



The pride of former years engendereth pride 

Youngly insulting o'er calamity, — 
Or soon or late, what matters ? — When the tide 

Of times brings on the hour of destiny 
For that fell birth, even then is bom the Power, 
Unblest, resistless, making warriors cower. 

Infatuate Boldness, whose overshadowing gloom 

Veils all the house with darkness of the tomb. 
Such parentage hath bloomed in such fell flower ! 

D 
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The light of Righteousness in smoky homes 
Shines unimpaired, honouring the humble lot, 

From gilded halls impure, as Earth she roams, 
She turns her gaze, to bless the pious cot ; 

The power of riches, falsdly stampt with praise, 

Wins not her worship by its spurious blaze ; 
Her judgment ever points to the far goal 
Whereto she leads all lives with sure control, 

Shaping the hour to suit with distant days. 

Lewis Campbell. 

AGAMEMNON. 

717—735. 

Even so, belike, might one 
A lion suckling nurse, 
Like a foster-son. 
To his home a future curse. 
In life's beginnings mild, 
Dear to sire, and kind to child ; 
Oft folded in his lord's embrace, 
Like an infant of the race. 
Sleek and smiling to the hand. 
He fawned at want's conunand. 

But in time he showed 

The habit of his blood. 

His debt of nurture he repaid ; 

The lowing herds he tore, 

A fierce unbidden feast he made. 

And the house was foul with gore. 

Huge grief its inmates overshed, 

Huge mischief, slaughter widely spread I 

A heaven-sent Priest of Woe 

In the Palace did he grow. 

W. E. Gladstone. 
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CHOEPHORCE. 

20—83. 

Obedient to my Queen's command, 
With pure libations in my hand, 

The regal halls I leave : 
The shredded robe, the oft-dealt blow, 
The bleeding cheek, whose furrows show 
The handy- work of frantic woe. 

Bear witness how I g^eve. 

Tom is the linen vest, 

That veiled my snowy breast ; 
And smiles around my lips no longer play ; 

My heart, with care opprest. 
Is fed on agony from day to day. 
A cry the calm of midnight broke ; 
From the dark chambers Terror spoke ; 
Troubler of sleep I — with ghastly stare, 
With breath of wrath, and bristling hair, 
And accent shrill that pierced the ear. 
Loud raved the dream-inspiring Seer ! 
Right heavily he sate, I ween, 
Above the chambers of the Queen. 
The interpreters, their troth who plight 

To spell the visions of the night. 

From God an answer gave : 
" Sent forth by murdered man," they said, 
** That form, to haunt the murderer*s bed. 
Had issued from the grave.'' 
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The impious Queen in vain these offerings sends. 
To turn aside the ill that boding dream portends. 

Earth ! her graceless gifts I pour thee I 
Earth, my mother ! I adore thee : 
Yet scarce my tongue thy power may dare 
To mock with ineffectual prayer : 
Can aught remove the murderer's guilt ? 
Can aught atone for life-blood spilt ? 
Halls, o'erwhelmed in ruin rude ! 
Hearth, where countless sorrows brood ! • 
Round you, now my Lord is slain, 
Sunless, hateful shadows reign ; 
Loyal Faith that once possessed 
Every listening subject's breast, 
Faith, whose firmness seemed to mock 
War and foul sedition's shock. 
Hath past away ; — the cravens bow 
Their necks beneath usurpers now. 
Man to success still court will pay, 
Still honour Fortune's fickle sway. 
Exalt her to the blest abodes, 
A Goddess and above the Gods. 
But Justice holds her equal scales 

With ever-waking eye ; 
O'er some her vengeful might prevails. 

When their life's sun is high ; 
On some her vigorous judgments light, 
In that dread pause twixt day and night, 

Life's closing twilight hour ; 
Round some, ere yet they meet their doom, 
Is shed the silence of the tomb. 

The eternal shadows lower ; 
But soon as once the genial plain 
Has drunk the life-blood of the slain, 
Indelible the spots remain. 
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And aye for vengeance call, 
Till racking pangs of piercing pain 
Upon the guilty faXL, 

What balm for him shall potent prove^ 
Who breaks the ties of wedded love ? 
I And though all streams united gave 
The treasures of their limpid wave, 

To purify from gore ; 
The hand, polluted once with blood, 
I Though washed in every silver flood, 

Is foul for evermore ! 
Hard Fate is mine, since that dark day. 
Which girt my home with war's array, 
And bore me from my Other's hall, 
To pine afer, a captive thrall ; 
Hard Fate ! to yield to Heaven's decree. 
And what I am not, seem to be ; 
Dissemble hatred, and control 
The bitter workings of the soul ; 
E'en to injustice feign consent ; 
Detest the wrong, but not prevent : 
Yet oft I veil my face, to weep 
For those who unavenged sleep ; 
Oft for my slaughtered lord I mourn. 
Chilled by the frost of grie^ with secret anguish torn I 

Joseph Anstice. 
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EUMENIDES. 
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MoOoav OTurepav 

ano9aiveG6ai 6€66khk6, 

Ae£ai re XdxH ra kot* ovdpconouc 

a>c enivcojua ordaic djuia, 

euBu&iKai 0* H&ojmcB' civai. 

Tov ju'ev KaOapac x^^P^? npovejuovr* 

ounc 69* Hjuicov MHVK e96pnei, 

doivHC 6' olcova 6ioixvei* 

ooTic 6* aXiTO)v c^onep 66* dvHp 

X€ipac 90vtac eniKpunrei, 

MdpTupeg opeal toToi OavoGoiv 

napafifvojuevai npdKTOpec oiMorroc 

ouT({> Te\ea>c e9dvHM€v. 



» >». 



Marep, a jm eriKTCc, (o jiarep orp. a . 

Nu£ dXaoioi kqI be&opKooiv 
noivav, KXCe*. 6 AaioOc fdp t- 

vic M* OTIJUIOV TldHOl, 

t6v5* d(paipouM€voc 

TTTa>Ka, MOTpCpOV 5- 
piojLta KUplOV 96VOU. 
cni 6c T(i> TeOujuievcp 
t666 m^oc, napaKond, 
iTapa90pd 9pevo6aAHC, 
Gmvoc €£ * Epivucov, 
6€G|yiu>c 9peva>v, d96p- 
MiKTOc, auovd -ppOTOic. 




jEschylus, 59 



EUMENIDES. 

307—396. 

Up and lead the dance of Fate ! 
Lift the song that mortals hate ! 
Tell what rights are ours on earth, 
Over all of human birth. 
Swift of foot t' avenge are we 1 

He whose hands are clean and pure, 
Nought our wrath to dread hath he ; 

Calm his cloudless days endure. 

But the man that seeks to hide. 
Like him, his gore-bedew^d hands. 

Witnesses to them that died, 

The blood avengers at his side, 
The Furies' troop for ever stands. 

Mother ! that us thy sacred brood did'st bear ! 
O mother Night ! 
Us, owned by all — the blind to. earthly light. 
And those that yet behold Heaven's sunshine bright, 
The Powers of vengeance, hear ! 
See us dishonoured by Latona's son, 
Who far hath rent away 
This our devoted prey. 
For deed of murder on his mother done. 
O'er our victim come begin ! 
Come, the incantation sing, 
Frantic all and maddening, 
To the heart a brand of fire, 
The Furies' hymn, 
That which chains the senses dim, 
Tuneless to the gentle lyre. 
Withering the soul within. 



5o jEschylus. 

TOUTO rap Adxoc iiavraia 
Motp' en6KX(00ev CMnebcoc 
cxeiv, evoTcav TOioiv auTOupfiai 
EuMneocuoiv MQTaioi, 
TOiQ OMCipTCiv, 69P* av 
fov un€\ei4' eava)v 5* 
ouK arav cAcuOepoc. 
OTi 6€ t4> TceuAievcp 
t65€ MeAoc, irapaKoira, 
iTapa90pa 9pevo6aAHQ, 

UMVOC ££ ' EplVLKOV, 

beojuiioc 9p€vwv, a96p- 
MiKTOC> auova ppoxoic. 



avT. a. 



nrvoMevaioi Xdx" ^^' ^ * 

Td6* 69* ajuiv eKpdven- 
aeovdrcDv V hvkf^ys 
Xepac, ou6€ tic €0x1 
ouvbaiTCOp MerdiKOivoc^ 
iToAAeuKcov be irenAcov 
QMOipoc, oKAHpoc ctuxOhv. 
boMOTcav rap eiXoMCiv 
uvorrponac, orav "ApHC 
TiOaGCK tt)v 9iAov eAij* 
tcnl Tov, <o, biOAievui 
KpaTcpbv ovO*, ojuioicac 
liaupoOjicv 119* diMorroc vcou. 

Gneubojievai 6* &9eA€iv o^- P 

•nva Tciobc jiepiMvaCj 
eccbv V areAeiav €Mai- 
01 Mtoic cniKpalveiv, 




^sckyius, 6 1 

Even at our birth the Fates decreed 
To us the everlasting meed ; 
Whoe'er untimely blood hath spilt, 
Loading his soul with murtherous guilt ; 

His restless followers still to be. 
Even till he refuge take beneath 
The darksome earth, nor yet in death 
From our inevitable presence free. 
O'er our victim come begin ! 
Come, the incantation sing, 
Frantic all and maddening, 
To the heart a brand of fire. 
The Furies' hymn, 
That which chains the senses dim, 
Tuneless to the gentle lyre. 
Withering the soul within. 

Such at our birth our lot was given. 

Ne'er to approach the immortal Gods of heaven. 

Nor ever at the joyous feast 

Was deity of light our guest, 
Nor share nor portion e'er had we 
In the white robes of their festivity. 

We the task of ruin chose, 

T' o'erthrow the palaces of those 

Who in the bloody civil strife 

Stain their hands with kindred life. 

Him our restless feet pursue ; 
In his triumphant hour. 

And while the reeking blood is new, 
We crush him in his power. 

We thus the weight of care remove 

From the great avenging Jove. 
Thus men of blood our imprecations free 
From judgment of each other deity ; 



62 j£schyius, 

Mh6' etc aj-Kpiotv cAOciy. ' 
Zeuc fop aiMaToarafcc 
aEioMioov eOvoc t6^ Xeoxac 

tMuAa rap ouv dXojmeva 
afKaSev 3apuneaH 
KOTa9€pco no5bc aKjuiav, 
09a\€pa Tavubpojuioic 
KcoAa, 6uo90pov arav.f 

t666ai t' 6v5pc^v kqI mcxX* utt* aldepi aejmval axp. f . 

TOKOMCvai Kara fav MivuGouaiv arijuioi 
djuieTcpaic 696501c MeAaveiMoaiv opxHajmoTc t* eni966voic 
noboc.f 

TTiTTTCOv 6* ouK oi6€v t66* uh* a9povi Aufiq. avT. r'. 

TOiov €m Kve90C av6pi jmuooc ncTTOTcrrai, 
KQi 6vo9€pdv Tiv* dxAlv Kara &a)M0iTOC aubarai noAuorovoc 
90x1^. 

Mcvei fdp* €ujuiHxcxvoi orp. ('. 

6e Kal TeAcioi, kqkcov 

T6 MVHMOvec ocMval, 

Kal buOTTapHfopoi PpOTOlC, 

driM* dTiera biojuievai 

AdxH 6€a)v bixoOTaioOvT* 

avaAicp Adna, 5uao5onainaAa 

^€pKOM€VOiai KQI ^UOOMMOTOIC 6jja)C. 

TIC o5v Td6* oux a?€Tdi «vt. 5'. 

TC Kal (eboiKCv 3pOTa)V, 
ijLioG kAucov Oea/Libv 

TOV ^0lp6KpaVT0V €K SCWV 

^oOevTQ TcAcov; enl hk \kO\ 
fcpac noAaibv, ou6' 
driMiac Kupo), Kotncp unb x^ova 
To&v expuoa koI 6uadAiov KV€9aC. 



■ * 

j£schylus, 63 

For highest Jove this hateful race 
Forbids to stand before his awful face. 
The pride of all of human birth, 
All glorious in the eye of day, 
Dishonoured slowly melts away, 
Trod down and trampled to the earth, 
Whene'er our dark-stoled troop advances. 
Whene'er our feet lead on the dismal dances. 

For leaping down from high, I place 
My stem foot's ponderous weight. 

Supplanting him in his triumphant race. 
And hurling him down headlong — awful fate ! 
He whom the darkness of his guilt o'erclouds 
In sin's blind dulness still the doom defies, 
Till through the gloom his fated house that shrouds. 
Wail feebly forth the many-voicM cries. 

For light our footsteps are, 
And perfect is our might, 
Awful remembrancers of guilt and crime, 

Implacable to mortal prayer, 
Far from the gods, unhonoured, and heaven's light, 

We hold our voiceless dwellings dread, 
All unapproached by living or by dead. 

What mortal feels not awe. 
Nor trembles at our name. 
Hearing our fate-appointed power sublime. 

Fixed by the eternal law ? 
For old our office, and our fame. 

Might never yet of its due honours fail. 
Though 'neath the earth our realm in unsunn'd regions 

pale. 

Dean Milman. 



SOPHOCLES. 



66 Sophocles, 

596-645. 

cd KXeiva ZoAauK, ou Mev nou orp. a. 

vaicic otAmAaKTOCt eu&aiMCOV, 

naoiv n€pl9avT0C &ei* 

Ifd) 5* 6 tAqmcov naAaibc 09* ou xp^voc 

*l5aia jmijuivco Aeijiicbvi* onoiva, MHva)v 

avHpidMOC oi£V €uva)Ma 

Xp6v(p TpuxoMCvoC) 

KOKCxv cAnib* excov 

€Ti jui€ HOT* avuoeiv 

Tov anoTponov at&HAov "Aibav. 

KOI Moi 6uoe€pan€UTOc Aiac avx. a . 

EuveoTiv e9€5poc, a>MOi moi, 

6€ia jmavla EuvauAo^* 

ov cEcTTCMYco nplv 6h nore Ooupicp 

KpaToGvr' ev "Apci* vOv 5* aO 9p€vbc oio3a)Tac 

91A01C MCfa nevdoc HupHTau 

TO nplv 6* €pra x^poiv 

jLiefiarac aperac 

a9iAa nap* a9iAoic 

eneo* eneae mcAcoic 'Arpciftaic. 

H nou noAaia Mev €VTp090C djuiepq, orp. 3'. 

AeuKcp 6e fApa MOtTHp viv otqv voooOvra 

9p€VOM6p(OC QKOUO^, 

alAivov aiAivov 

0U&* oiKTpac foov opviOoc QHboOc 

Haei 6uajuiopoCi aAA* oEutovouc mcv 4>5ac 

OpHVHGci, x^pon^"'^'''®^ ^* 

€v OTcpvoiai neooCvrai 

bounoi kqI noAiac ajmuffia x^^^t^C* 



Sophocles, 67 

AJAX. 
596—645. 

Fair Salamis, the billow's roar 

Wanders around thee yet ; 
And sailors gaze upon thy shore 

Firm in the Ocean set. 
Thy son is in a foreign clime 

Where Ida feeds her countless flocks, 

Far from thy dear remembered rocks, 
Worn by the waste of time, — 
Comfortless, nameless, hopeless, — save 
In the dark prospect of the yawning grave. 

And Ajax, in his deep distress 

Allied to our disgrace, 
Hath cherished in his loneliness 

The bosom friend's embrace. 
Frenzy hath seized thy dearest son, 

Who from thy shores in glory came 

The first in valour and in fame ; 
The deeds that he hath done 
Seem hostile all to hostile eyes ; 
The sons of Atreus see them and despise. 

Woe to the mother, in her close of day, 
Woe to her desolate heart, and temples gray, 

When she shall hear 
Her loved one's story whispered in her ear ! 

** Woe, woe ! " will be the cry, — 
No quiet murmur like the tremulous wail 
Of the lone bird, the querulous nightingale, — 

But shrieks that fly 
Piercing, and wild, and loud, shall mourn the tale ; 
And she will beat her breast, and rend her hair, 
Scattering the silver locks that Time hath left her there. 

E 2 



68 Sophocles* 

Kpciaacov nap* "Aiba kcuOcov 6 voowv jmdTav, &vt. p'. 
og €K noTpcpac HKCov fcveac apioroc 
noAunovcov 'Axaicav, 

OUK €Tl OUVTP69OIC 

6praic ejuineboc, aAA' cktoc 6MiA€t. 

ca tAqmov ndrcp, oTav oc Mev€i iruOeaOai 

iiai5bc 6uo9opov axav, 

fiv OUnCO TIC €6p€\|/€V 

aid)v AioKibdv drepSe Toubc. 



AJAX. 

693—718. 

€9pi£* €p<0Ti, n€pixapHC V dvenroMcnf. orp. 

let) 1(1) TTdv TTctv, 

cS TTdv TTdv d\inAaficT6, KuAAaviac x^ovoKTunou 

n€Tpaiac dnb beipdboc 9dvH6*, c^ 

e€a>v xoponoi* dva£, oircoc MOi 

NuGia Kvcbai* dpXHMcnr* auTO&aii 

£uv(x)v idyHC. 

vOv fdp €MOi fieAci xopeOaat. 

*lKapi(ov 6* unkp ncAafccov juioAcdy dva6 *An6AA(i)v 

6 AdAioc euj-vcoOTOC 

€1101 EuveiH 5id iravrbc eu9p(ov. 



Sophocles. 69 

Oh ! when the pride of Graecia's noblest race 
Wanders, as now, in darkness and disgrace, 

When Reason's day 
Sets rayless— -joyless — quenched in cold decay. 

Better to die, and sleep 
The never-waking sleep, than linger on. 
And dare to live, when the souFs life is gone : 

But thou shalt weep, 
Thou wretched father, for thy dearest son, 
Thy best beloved, by inward Furies torn. 
The deepest, bitterest curse, thine ancient house hath 
borne 1 

WiNTHROP MaCKWORTH PRAED. 



AJAX. 
693—718. 

A SHUDDER of love thrills through me. Joy ! I soar ! 

O Pan, wild Pan ! \They dance. '\ 

Come from Cyllene hoar — 
Come from the snow-drift, the rock-ridge, the glen ! 

Leaving the mountain bare 

Fleet through the salt sea-air, 
Mover of dances to Gods aiid to men. 
Whirl me in Cnossian ways — thrid me the Nysian maze ! 
Come, while the joy of the dance is my care ! 

Thou too, Apollo, come. 

Bright from thy Delian home, 
Bringer of day. 

Fly o'er the southward main 

Here in our hearts to reign, 
Loved to repose there and kindly to stay. 



70 Sophocles. 

cAuaev aivbv axoc an* 6MMaT0)v "ApHC. &vt. 

lci> icb. vOv au, 

vuv, tt Zeu, ndpa Acukov eudjuicpov ncAdoai 9doc 

Oodv (bKuoAcov vccbv, 6t* ATac 

XaOinovoc noAiv, 8€a>v 5' au 

ndvGura Oeojuii* cEhvuo* euvoMiO 

0€3ci)V MCjriara. 

ndv6* 6 juLCfac XP^voc jmapaivei, 

K0u5ev dvau5aT0v 9aTiaaiM' dv, euTc f cE dcAirrwv 

Aiac M€Tav€fV(»)oGH 

Ouuou T* 'Axpeitaic juierdAov T€ vcikccov. 



(EDIPUS TYRANNUS. 

151— 215. 

c5 Aibc d5u€TT€c 9dTi, orp. u. 

TIC noT€ Tcic noAuxpuaou 

TTu9a>voc dfAadc cpac 

OH^ac; €KTeTaMai 903c- 

pdv 9p€va, beiMOTi ndAAcov, 

iHie AuAi£ TTaiav, 

dM9l ool d^OMcvoc, ti juioi h veov, 

H n€piTeAAo)Li€vaic cSpaic ndAiv 

cEavuacic XP^^C- cine jiioi, <& XP^^^~ 

OQ TCKvov * EAniboc, djmppOTC <t>dMa. 



Sophocles. 71 

Horror is past. Our eyes have rest from pain. 

O Lord of Heaven 1 \They dance.] 

Now blithesome day again 
Purely may smile on our swift-sailing fleet, 

Since, all his woe forgot, 

Aias now faileth not 
Aught that of prayer and Heaven- worship is meet. 
Time bringeth mighty.aid — nought but in time doth fade : 
Nothing shall move me as strange to my thought. 

Aias, our lord, hath now 

Cleared his wrath-burdened brow 
Long our despair, 

Ceased from his angry feud 

And with mild heart renewed 
Peace and goodwill to the high-sceptred pair. 

Lewis Campbell. 



GEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 

151— 215. 

Lord of the Pythian treasure. 

What meaneth the word thou hast spoken ? 
The strange and wondrous word. 

Which Thebes hath heard. 
Oh ! it hath shaken our hearts to a faltering measure ! 
A token, O Paian, a token 1 
What is thy boon to us ? 
Shall it come soon to us. 
Shall it be long e'er the circle bend 
Full round to the fatal end ? 
Answer us, daughter of Hope, 

Voice bom Immortal of golden Hope ! 



ya Sophocles. 



• » 



npa>Td oe kckAomcvoc, 9ura- avr. a. 

T€p Aioc, oMPpox' 'Aedva, 

foidoxov T* a6€A9€av 

"ApxeMiv, a kukXocvt' aro- 

pac Bpovov euKAea 6doaei, 

KQi <t>oT3ov €Ka36Aov, lo> 

Tpioaol dAeEijuiopoi npo9dvHTe juioi, 

€4 noT€ Koi iTpOTCpac arac uncp- 

opvufievac noAei Hvuoar* €ktottI- 

av (pAofa iTHMaTOC, cxerre kqI vOv. 

€^ nonoi, avdpiGjuia rop 9€po> orp. 3'. 

nHjuKXTa' vooci 6c moi nponac 

OToAoc, ou5* cvi 9povTi6oc cfxoc 

cp TIC dAeEerau ouTe pap cKfOva 

kAutqc x®<>vbc au^erai ouxe tokoioiv 

Ihicov KajuLOTcov &ve- 

Xouoi rwvaiKec* 

oAAov 5' av aAAcp npooi- 

6oic aiTCp eunrepov opviv 

Kpeiaaov djuiaiMCiKeTOu irupbc opMevov 

ciKTav npbc eoncpou OeoO* 



wv TToXic &vdpi0juioc oAXurai' dvr. 3*. 

vHAea 5c fcvcexa npbc ncbcp 

8av(iTa96pa kcitoi avoiicrcoc* 

cv 6* oAoxoi noAiai t* em ficrrcpec 

dicrdv napo 3a)Miov oAAoOev oAAai 

Aurpwv novcov ucrApcc c- 

moTCvdxouoiv. 

naiav 6c Adjuinci otovo- 

coad Tc ffipwc OMCiuAoc' 

cov unep, ^ xpu^^a eufcrrcp Aibc» 

cucona ncM^ov oAKav* 



Sophocles. 73 

First therefore thou be entreated, 

Divine unapproachable maiden, 
And Artemis with thee, our aid to be. 
In the mid mart of our city majestical seated, 
And Phcebus the archer death-laden I 
By your affinity 
Helpfullest trinity^ 
Help us. And as in the time gone by 
Ye have bowed to our plaintive cry. 
Bowed to our misery sore : 

So come to us now as ye came before. 

Ah me ! it is a world, a world of woe. 
Plague upon the height and plague below ! 

And they mow us with murderous glaive, 

And never a shield to save I 
Never a fruit of the earth comes to the birth. 

And in vain, in vain 
Is the cry and the labour of mothers, and all for a fruit- 
Away, away, [less pain. 
Ghost upon ghost, they are wafted away : 

One with another they die, 

Swifter than flame do they fly 

From life, from light, from day. 

Ah me ! it is a world, a world of dead. 
Feverous and foul, with corpses spread : 

And they lie as they lie, unbefriended. 
Where are the mothers, and where are the wives? 

They are fled, fled for their lives, 

To the altars to pray. 

There to lie, to sigh. 
And to pray, and to pray unattended, 

With choir and cry 
Lamentation and litany blended. 
And only, O Maiden, by thee may our marred estate be 
mended. 



74 Sophocles. 

"Aped T€ Tov fioAcpbv, 6c orp. r 

vuv oxoAkoc dani&coy 

9Aer€i M6 ncpipoHTOC avrid^cov, 

naXbauTOv bpojuiHjuia vcoTiaai ndrpac 
taiTOupov, €iT* €C Mcrav 

6dAajuiov * Ajui9iTpiTac 

€it' €C tov dnoEevov opMOV 

OpHKlOV KXu6(ova* 
txcAci fap €1 Ti vu£ d^H, 

TOUT* €iT* Hjnap IpxCTar 

TOV, CO TQV 1TUp96pO)V 

darpandv KpdrH vejmcov, 

(L ZeO ndT€p, unb 0(p 9dioov K€pauvq!>. 



AuKei* dvaS, to tc oa xpw- dvT. r . 

ooaTp69(dv diT* dfKuXdv 
3€A6a dcAoiM* dv dbdjLiaT* evbareiadai 
fdpwrd npooTax6€VTa, Tdc T€ TTup96pouc 
*ApT€m6oc mrAaCi £uv ak 
AuKi* opea bidoaei* 
TOV xpu^'OMiTpav TC kikAhokco, 
Toob* eircbvujmov rdc» 
oivcana Bdicxov euiov, 
Maivd6(ov djmooToXov, 
ncAaoOHvai 9\€fovT* 
dfAaconi ♦ ♦ ♦ 
neuKQ 'ni tov diroTijuiov €v Oeoic Oeov. 



Sophocles, 75 

The fiend of plague, whose swordless hand 
Bums like battle through the land, 
With wild tempestuous wailing all about him, — 
O cross his track and turn him back 
O meet him, thou, and rout him ! 

Let him sink again 

Deep in the deepest main I 
Let him mingle in horrible motion 

With the wildest ocean ! 
(For still what scapes the cruel night, 
Cruel day destroys it quite.) 

But oh ! with thunder-stroke 
Let our enemy and thine be broke, — 
O Zeus 1 — 
Father ! — ^let him know thy wrath, thy wrath divine ! 

O God of light, from lightsome bow 

Cast abroad thy fiery snow, 
Like morsels cast thine arrowy, fiery snow ! 

And thou, O mountain maiden pure, 

His sister, stand our champion sure, 
Stand and strow 

Arrows, as fire, below ! 
Thou too — thou art Theban — O Bacchus, 
Thou — art thou not Theban ? — O Bacchus, 

In rosy bloom, elate and strong. 

Lead thy madding train along. 
Until thy fiery chase 

Hunt the demon from the place 
Afar, afar ! 
O follow, follow him far, afar ! 

A. W. Vekrall. 



76 Sophocles, 

CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 
863—910. 

€1 MOt 6uV€lH <]>€pOVTl OTp. Q. 

MOipa TQV euoeiTTOv dp^ciav Kofcov 
€pfo>v T€ ndvToiv, cov voMOi np6K€iVTai 
u\|fino56C, oupaviav 
hC aidfpa T6Kva)6evTec, c^v "OXuMno^ 

TTOTHp MOVOC, ou&e VIV 

Bvorra <puatc dvepcov 

eriKTev,^ ou&e mhv hotc Xd6a KaraKomdaei* 

MCfoc €V TOUTOic 6€bc, ou2>6 fHpdaKCu 

u3ptc <puTeu€t Tupawov* qvt. a . 

u3pic» ci noA\a>v un€pn\H06H Mdrav, 

fi MH *nlKaipa mh6€ ouM^povra, 

oKpOTaTOV €iaava3da* 

* * dnoTOMOv oipouaev elg dvdfKav, 

€vO* ou no&l xpHOiMcp 

XpHTau TO KaA(uc ^* <^X^v 

noAci ndAaiGMa MHnoT€ XGoai Bebv aiTOUMai. 

deov ou Ah^co noT€ npoordrav iox<<>v. 

€1 6e TIC uneporrra x^p^^'iv orp. 3' 

H Xofcp nopeuerai, 
AiKQc d963HToc, oubk 
(aiMOvcov €&H oe3a)v, 
KQKd VLV Iaoito jLioipa, 

€1 MH TO Kcpboc K€p5av€i 6iKai(t>c 
Kol T(ov dacTTTcov cpSerat, 

H TCOV dOlKTCOV eEcTQi MOTa^COV. 

TIC €Tl HOT* €V TOIO6* dvHp BUMoC pCXH 

eu^erat h^x^C djLiuveiv; 




Sophocles, 77 

CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 
863 — 910. 

Mine be it, mine to hold, 
With destiny to aid, the stainless sanctity 

In words and actions manifold, 
Whereof the laws do live and move on high, 

Set in eternal spheres. 
Bom in the bright expanse of upper sky, 
Birth of the high God, not of mortal years, 

Nor unto dull oblivion a prey : 
Strong, ageless deity is theirs, and waneth not away. 

The child of earthly pride 
Is tyranny, when once man's life doth teem 
With wealth too great to profit or beseem. 

Up, by a path untried. 
Up to the crowning peak of bliss 
She climbs, then headlong down the sheer abyss 

Helpless she sinks to the unfooted void ! 
Yet unto God I pray that he may ne'er annul 
Man's strife that man's estate be honoured to the full. 
God is my help ; to him my faith clings undestroyed. \ 

But if a man, in deed or word, 

Walks o'er-informed with pride and might. 

By fear of justice undeterred. 

Scorning the seats of deity, 

111 doom, to that man drawing nigh. 

His ill-starred arrogance requite I 

Unless toward his proper gain 

With uncorrupted hand he strain, 

Unless he loathe all filthiness — 
If with lewd hands he touch the grace of holiness t 
Henceforth, if such things be, no mortal evermore 

Can from his life repel 
The darts of heaven and boast that foiled they fell : 



78 SopJiocks. 

ei fop al TOiai56 npd^cic TiMtai* 
tI 561 M€ xopeu€Lv; 

ouK €Ti Tov a6iKTov elm dvT. 3'. 

fdc en* 6m9cxA6v a€3o)v, 

ou6' eg TOV *A3aioi vabv, 

cube TCiv *OAuMmav, 

61 MH Ta56 xeipo^eiKTO 

ndoiv dpMooei 3poTorc. 

OAA*, (O KpOTUVCOV, 6Ur6p Op6* QKOUCIC, 

ZeO ndvT* dvdaocov, jlih Ad6ot 

06 rdv T6 odv dodvorov aiev dpxdv. 

96LvovTa rdp * * • Adtbu 

BeOipoT* e^aipoOoiv h5H| 

KOubajLtou TijLtaiC 'AnoAAcDV 6M90VHC* 

eppei 56 TCK 66ia« 



CEDIPUS COLONEUS. 

668—719. 

cuiTTnou, 66V6, Tda56 x<)^p<iC <^P- ^ 

iKOU TO KpdTiora fdc enauAa, 

TOV dprHTO KoXcovbv, 6V6* 

d Xifeia Mivuperai 

OaMUouoa MdAiOT* dH5(i>v 

XXcopaic unb 3doaaic, 

TOV oivcjna vcmouoq kiooov 



Sophocles. 79 

If he who walks such ways 
Deserve man's honour and his praise, 
Wherefore with holy dance should I the Gods adore? 

Never again from Delphi's central hearth, 

The sacred spot inviolate of earth. 
Will I seek Phoebus' grace, 
Nor unto Abae nor Olympia go, 
Unless these presages come forth, 
Clear, to the issue joined, for all to see and show. 

But unto thee we pray, 
Zeus, lord and king ! if so men call on thee aright — 

Deathless thou art, eternal, full of sway — . 

Let not transgression 'scape thy sight ! 
Wrecks of a bygone day, 
The ancient oracles of Laius' line 

Are cast contemned away ! 
No more is glorified Apollo's shrine ; 

Death falls on things divine. 

E. D. A. MORSHEAD. 



CEDIPUS COLONEUS. 

668—719. 

Stranger, thou art standing now 
On Colonos' sparry brow ; 
All the haunts of Attic ground, 
Where the matchless coursers bound. 
Boast not, through their realms of bliss, 
Other spot as fair as this. 
Frequent down this greenwood dale, 
Mourns the warbling nightingale, 
Nestling mid the thickest screen 
Of the ivy's darksome green ; 



8o Sophocles, 

kqI tqv apoTOv OeoC 
9uWa5a MupiOKopnov avH\tov 
QVHveMOv re ndvrov 
XetMcbvoiv* IV ' 6 3aKXia>Tac 
del Aiovuooc €M3aT€U€i 
deaic djLi9inoAa>v tiBhvqic. 



SoAXci V oupaviac \m uxvac dvT. a 

6 KaAAi3oTpuc KQT* AjLiap del 

vdpKtaooc, MCfdAatv Ocaiv 

dpxaiov 0Te9dv(i>M\ o tc 

XpuoaufHC KpOKoc* oub* duiTvot 

KpHvat MivuOouoiv 

KH9100G vo^dbcc peeOpcJV, 

oXA ai£V en hmoti 

coKirroKOC ne5ia)v cTTivioocrat 

dicHpdTcp ^uv 0M3p(p 

GTCpvouxou x^ovo^* oube Mouodv 

Xopot viv dneoTUfHoav, ou5* d 

Xpuodvtoc *A9po6iTa. 



e<mv b* oTov cfd) fdc *Aotac ouk enaKou<p, orp. 3' 

oub' ev T9 MCfdAa 
Acopibt vdcxp TTeAonoc 
iTconoTC 3AaoTbv 



9UTeuM* dxeipHTOv airronotov, 



Sophocles, 8 1 

Or where, each empurpled shoot 
' Drooping with its myriad fruit, 
Curled in many a mazy twine, 
Blooms the never-trodden vine, 
By the God*s protecting power 
Safe from sun and storm and shower. 
Bacchus here, the summer long, 
Revels with the Goddess throng, 
Nymphs who erst, on Nyssa's wild, 
Reared to man the rosy child. 
Here Narcissus, day by day, 
Buds, in clustering beauty gay. 
Sipping aye, at mom and even. 
All the nectar dews of heaven. 
Wont amid your locks to shine, 
Ceres fair, and Proserpine. 
Here the golden Crocus gleams. 
Murmur here unfailing streams. 
Sleep the bubbling fountains never, 
Feeding pure Cephisus river, 
Whose prolific waters daily 
Bid the pastures blossom gaily, 
With the showers of spring-tide blending. 
On the lap of earth descending. 
Here the Nine, to notes of pleasure. 
Love to tread their choral measure, 
Venus, o'er those flowVets gliding, 
Oft her rein of gold is guiding. 

Now a brighter boast than all 
Shall my grateful song recall ; 
Yon proud shrub, that will not smile, 
Pelops, on thy Doric isle, 
Nor on Asiatic soil. 
But unsown, unsought by toil. 
Self-engendered, year by year, 

F 



82 Sophocles, 

€fX€cov 963HMa 5ata>v, 

6 T95€ OdAAei M€f LOTQ x<^P?> 

fXauKcic nat5oTp6<pou 9uAAov cAaiac 
TO M€v Ti^ ou6' apoc 0UT€ rHp9 
OHMatvcov dAia>0€i x^pi ^rep- 
oac* 6 fdp aiev 6pa>v kukAoc 
Aeuoaci viv Mopiou Aibc 
X& fXauKwnig *A8dva. 



qAXov V atvov €xoi> McrrponoAci T^be KpaTiorov, avr. 3^'. 
6cdpov ToO juefd^ou 
^aljuovoc, €Ln€LV, x6ov6g au- 

XHMO jLlCriOTOV, 

euiTTTTOv, euncoAov, euOoAaaoov. 
(u nai KpovoU) ou fdp viv eg 
t66* etoac quxhm*) ava£ TToacibdv, 
timoiotv Tov dK€GTHpa xa^ivbv 
TTpcoTQiai TQiate ktioqc dfuiaig. 
d 6* €UHp€Tjuoc licnafA* dAio 
X€pai nap(nrroM€va nXdra 

OpcoGKet, TC^V CKQTOjUnO&COV 
NHp^5a)v QKoAouBoc. 



Sophocles. 83 

Springs to life a native here. 
Tree the trembling foeman shuns, 
Garland for Athena's sons, 
May the olive long be ours, 
None may bi^ak its sacred bowers, 
None its boughs of silvery grey 
Young or old may bear away : 
Morian Jove, with look of love, 
Ever guards it from above. 
Blue-eyed Pallas watch unsleeping 
O'er her favourite tree is keeping. 
Swell the song of praise again ; 
Other boons demand my strain, 
Other blessings we inherit. 
Granted by the mighty Spirit ; 
On the sea and on the shore, 
Ours the bridle and the oar. 
Son of Saturn old ! whose sway 
Stormy winds and waves obey. 
Thine be honour's well-earned meed. 
Tamer of the champing steed : 
First he wore on Attic plain 
Bit of steel and curbing rein« 
Oft too o'er the waters blue, 
Athens, strain thy labouring crew ; 
Practised hands the bark are plying, 
Oars are bending, spray is flying. 
Sunny waves beneath them glancing, 
Sportive Nereids round them dancing. 
With their himdred feet in motion. 
Twinkling mid the foam of ocean. 

J. Anstice. 
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84 Sophocles, 

CEDIPUS COLONEUS. 

121 1 — 1248. 
OOTIQ TOC nA£OVOC M€pOUC OTp. 

XpH^et ToO jucrpiou napeig 

^(oeiV) OKaioouvav 9uAdao(ov 

ev €Mol KaTd&H\oc eorai. 

eTTcl noAAa m^v ai MOKpal 

dM€pat KQTeBevTO 6h 

Xunag cffUTcpco, to Tcp- 

TTOVTQ 6* ouK dv iboic onou, 

OTQv Ttc ec nAeov neoH 

ToG OcAovTOC* 6 6* eniKOupoc looTcAeOTO^, 

"Aiboc 0T€ Moip* dvuMcvaio^ 

oAupoc dxopoc avaTTC9Hve, 

edvoTOC €C TcAeurdv. 



jHH 9Cvai Tov onavra vi- avr. 

KQ Aorov TO 6*, €n€i 9avH, 
3Hvai KciOev 59€v nep hkcl 

nOAu 6€UT€pOV (bg TdxiOTQ. 

(OQ CUT* dv TO veov napH 

KOU90C d9poauvac 9€pov, 

TIC nXdrxBH iToAujuoxBoc c- 

£a>, TIC ou KaiidTcov evt; 

96V01, OTdoeic, €piC) Mdxat» 

KOI 9O6VOC* TO T€ KaTdMCMTTTOV IniAcAofXC 

TTUMOTOV dKporrec dnpoaouiAov 

rHpac d9tAov, iva nponavTa 

KOKQ KQKCaV ^UVOIKeL 



Sophocles, 85 



. CEDIPUS COLONEUS. 
121 1 — 1248. 

What man is he that yeameth 

For length unmeasured of days ? 
Folly mine eye discemeth 

Encompassing all his ways. 
For years over-running the measure 

Shall change thee in evil wise : 
Grief draweth nigh thee ; and pleasure, 

Behold, it is hid from thine eyes. 

This to their wage have they 

Which overlive their day. 
And He that looseth from labour 

Doth one with other befriend, 

Whom bride nor bridesmen attend, 
Song, nor sound of the tabor, 

Death, that maketh an end. 

Thy portion esteem I highest. 
Who wast not ever begot ; 

Thine next, being bom who diest 
And straightway again art not. 

With follies light as the feather 
Doth Youth to man befiEdl ; 

Then evils gather together, 

There wants not one of them all — 
Wrath, envy, discord, strife, 
The sword that seeketh life. 

And sealing the sum of trouble 
.Doth tottering Age draw nigh, 
Whom friends and kinsfolk fly, 

Age, upon whom redouble 
All sorrows under the sky. 



86 Sophaci&s. 

€v q> tAqmcov 56*, ouk cfo) movoc, €n()>6. 

TTaVTO0€V 36p€ioc &^ TK 

aKTQ KUMorronXHE x^^M^pia KAoveirai, 

d>Q KQl TOvbe KOTOlKpag 

&€ivai KUMaroafcic 

firai kAovcouoiv acl 6uvo0oai, 

at jjev an* acAiou buaMav, 

ai V avoTcAAovTOC, 

ai V ova jucaaav aimv*, 

al &€ vuxtav ano pinav. 



ANTIGONE. 

332—375. 

noXAa ra beivd kou^cv &v- ot|). a 

epconou (eivoTCpov neAet. 
TOUTO kqI noAioG ncpav 

nOVTOU X^lMCplCp VOTCp 

Xa>p€i, ncpippuxioiaiv 
nepa>v uit' oibMaoiv, 

ecCOV T6 TQV UnCpTOTOV, ffiv 

a96iTOv, QKaMOTav onoTpuerai, 
iAAomIvcov apoTpcov Itoc elc ItoCi 
iimeicp fev€i noAeCov. 




Sophocles. 87 



This man, as me, even so. 
Have the evil days overtaken ; 
And like as a cape sea-shaken 
With tempest at earth's last verges 
And shock of all winds that blow, 
His head the seas of woe, 
The thunders of awful surges 
Ruining overflow ; 
Blown from the fall of even, 

Blown from the dayspring forth, 
Blown from the noon in heaven, 

Blown from night and the North. 



A. E. HOUSMAN. 



ANTIGONE. 

332—375. 

Much is there passing strange ; 

Nothing surpassing mankind. 
He it is loves to range 
Over the ocean hoar, 
Thorough the surges' roar. 

South winds raging behind ; 

Earth, too, wears he away. 
The mother of Gods on high 

Tireless, free from decay ; 

With team he furrows the g^und, 

And the ploughs go ro^nd and round, 
As year by year goes by. 




88 Sophocles. 

KOU90v6ci)v T€ 9uAov op- avT. a. 

viOcov aM9i3a\a)v afci, 

kqI eHpcov ofpicov COVH, 

novTou t' eivoXiav 9uotv 

oneipaioi ^uctuokAcootoiC) 

n€pi9pa6HC avHp* 

Kpcrrei be jnHxavaic afpouXou 

OHpoc 6p€oat3dTa, Xaoiauxevd 6* 

iimov acEerat aM9iX090v ^ufbv 

oupeiov T* QKMKTa TaCpov. 



Km 96€fM0i kqI ovcMoev OTp. 9'. 

9(>6vHMa Kal doruvojuouc opfdc ebi- 

bdEoTO KQI tuaauAcov 

ndfcov unai6p€ta kqI &uo- 

0M3pa 9€uf €iv PcAh * 

Tiavrronopoc anopo^ €n* oubcv Ipxerot 

TO McWov "Alba Movov 

9€08iv ouK endSerai* 

voacov 5* djLtHxdvcov 9Ufdc £uMn69paaTai. 

0096V Tl TO MHXOVOCV dvT. p' . 

TcxvQC unep cAni5* cxcov nore M6V kokov, 

dAAoT* en* coOAov fpnei, 

voMOUQ napaipcov x^ovb^ 6€- 

cov T* evopKov Mkov 

UM/tnoAic dnoXic, OTCp to mh koAov 

£uv€OTi, toAmqc X°P'^* 

jLtHT* €Mol napeonoc 

fcvotTO MHT* iGov 9povcdv o^ Td5* cp^u 



Sophocles, 89 



The bird-tribes, light of mind, 
The races of beasts of prey, 

And sea-fish after their kind, 

Man, abounding in wiles, 

Entangles in his toils 
And carries captive away. 

The roamers over the hill, 
The field-inhabiting deer, 

By craft he conquers, at will ; 

He bends beneath his yoke 

The neck of the steed unbroke, 
And pride of the upland steer. 



He has gotten him speech, and fancy breeze-betost. 

And for the state instinct of order meet ; 
He has found him shelter from the chilling frost 

Of a clear sky, and from the arrowy sleet ; 
Illimitable in cunning, cunning-less 

He meets no change of fortune that can come ; 
He has found escape from pain and helplessness ; 

Only he knows no refuge from the tomb. 



Now bends he to the good, now to the ill, 

With craft of art, subtle past reach of sight ; 
Wresting his country's laws to his own willj 

Spuming the sanctions of celestial right ; 
High in the city, he is made city-less, 

Whoso is corrupt, for his impiety ; 
He that will work the works of wickedness, 

Let him not house, let him not hold, with me. 

Sir George Young. 



90 SopJiocks. 

ANTIGONE. 
583—625. 

CubotMOVCC OTOI KOUUOV SfCUOTOC OlCOVi. OTp. a 

otg fap av oeioO^ OeoSev 66aioc, otoc 

oubev cAXcinci, feveac cm iiAhOoc epnov* 

ojLtotov oSoT€ novTiaic 

oi5Ma biKinvooic otov 

6pHoaaioiv €pe3(K u<(>oAov embpaiuf^ nvootCi 

KuXiv5€t 3uoo66€v KcXaivov 

6tva kqI buoavejLtov, 

OTOvcp 3p€MOuot 5* 6vTtnXHf€c aicrat. 



apxaia to Aa^tqKibav oikcdv opcojLiai avT. a. 

nHMora 961TCOV Inl nHjyuxai mirrovT*, 

ou6* anoAXdaoei feveav fcvoc, oAX* epeiirei 

eecov nc, ou5* Ix^i Auoiv. 

vOv fap coxorac unep 

pi^C TeTQTO 9doc ^v Oi5inou 56moiC) 

KOT* a5 viv 90ivta 6€(ov tcov 

vepiipcov ajLta Konid 

Aofou T* dvoia kqI 9p€vcdv * Eptvuo - 



Tcav, Zeu, &uva<nv tic ov5pa>v orp. 3'. 

Cn€p3aGla Kordoxi^; 
t Ttiv oue* unvoc aipci noO* 6 novrorHpo)? 
OUT* oKonoi Oeojv vtv 

MHV6C, &rHp9 ^ XP^VCp buvdOTQC 

KQTexciC * OAumitou 
MapMOpoeooov alfAav. 




Sophocles. 91 

ANTIGONE. 
583—625. 

High is their happiness whose life stands clear 

From touch or taste of ilL 
For them whose roof-tree rocks beneath the wrath divine, 

No respite is from fear ; 
But curse on curse comes crowding on them still — 
Birth after birth, their generations pine. 

As when, beneath the North Wind's stormy scourge 
Of bitter blasts that blow from Thracian land, 
Over the deep-sea darkness drives the surge. 
From the dim gulf it stirs the dark and storm-vext sand, 
And wave-worn headland and confronting shore 
Reverberate the roar ; 

So see I woe on woe, ordained of old — 

Woes of the living race, on woes of old time rolled, 

For all the line of Labdacus I 

No generation's blight • 
Can sate the curse nor give back light 
Wh^e some dark power impends, with ruin fi:aught ! 

Awhile, light seemed to grow 
O'er thy last root, O house of (Edipus ! 
But the fell sickle of the gods below — 
Wild words and frenzy of the mind distraught-^ 

Hews all away to nought. 

Zeus ! by no sin of man the overbold 

Is thine high rule controlled : 
Not minished is thy strength sublime 
By sleep, that preys on all, or tireless months of time I 

Ageless in power, thy living royalty 
Dwells in Olympian sheen, in gleaming halls of sky ! 



92 Sophocles, 

TO t' CnClTQ KQl TO MCAXOV 

Kol TO npiv enapKcoei 
fvojLioc 66* [ou&€v €pna)v] 
6vaTa>v 3i6T(p noMnoMc [eicrbc QTa^]. 

d fap 6h noXunXajTCTOC eXnic avT. 3', 

noAAoic jLiev ovaaic dv6pd>v, 

no\\oic 6' ondTQ KOU90v6a)v epcoTcov* 

ciboTi 6' oubev epn€i, 

npiv nupl OcpMcp n66a tic npooauai^i. 

oo^uji fdp Ik tou 

kXcivov enoc ncipovTai, 

TO KOKOV bOKClV HOT* COOAOV 

T(p6* CMMCV OT(p 9p€vac 

Ocbi; arci npbc oTav 

TTpdaaei 5' oAifOOTOv xpdvov eicrbc qtoc. 



ANTIGONE. 

781—800. 

"EpcoQ dviKaTC Mdxav, orp. a . 

*Ep(oc, 6c €V KTHMooi ninreic, 

6c ev jLioAaKaic Tiapeiaic 

vedviboc evvux€U€iCi 

<poiTac 6* unepnovTioc €V t* afpovojiioic auXaic 

KOI 0* out* adavdrcov <pu£iMOC oubelc 

ou6* djucpicov en* dvdpconcov, 6 6* excov mcmhvcv. 

ou KQl biKalcov dbiKOuc dvT. o*. 

<ppevoc napaonac enl Aco^^* 
ou kqI t66€ veucoc dvbpobv 
8uvotM0v exeic TopdEac 
VIK9 6* evopfHC 3Ae9dpa>v ijmepoc euAeicrpou 
'tvuM<pac, t&v juierdAcov ouxl ndpebpoc 
6eajLia>v. dMOX^C fotp ejinaUei Oebc ' A9po&iTa. 




Sophocles, 9j 

This law of days long past 
For the next hour and for all time stands fast — 
Who gaineth bliss or wealth too great ^ 
For him lurks evil fate. 

Restless beguiling hope 
For many men holds gladness in its scope, 
But foils, for many, all they craved and sought 

In giddy pride of thought : 
Man knows not fate's approach, but onward fares. 
Till on the scorching fire his foot treads unawares. 

Wisely one spake this immemorial word — 
The man whom God unto ill doom doth lead^ 
Sees and is blind^ deems right the wrongful deed: 
And brief his date is, and his doom assured. 

£. D. k. MORSHEAD. 

ANTIGONE. 
781 — 800. 

O LOVE, thou art victor in fight : thou mak'st all things 

afraid ; . 
Thou couchest thee softly at night on the cheeks of a maid ; 
Thou passest the bounds of the sea, and the folds of the 

fields ; 
To thee the immortal, to thee the ephemeral yields ; 
Thou maddenest them that possess thee ; thou tumest 

astray 
The souls of the just, to oppress them, out of the way ; 
Thou hast kindled amongst us pride, and the quarrel of kin ; 
Thou art lord, by the eyes of a bride, and the love-light 

therein ; 
Thou sittest assessor with Right ; her kingdom is thine. 
Who sports with invincible might, Aphrodita divine. 

Sir George Young. 



94 Sophocles. 

ANTIGONE. 

1115— 1154. 

noXucbvuMc, KabjLietac NujLi9ac afoAjiiai orp. a . 

kqI Aibc 3apu3p€MeTa 

revoc, kXut6v oq aM9eiTeic 

'ItoAIov, McbciQ 6e 

nafKOivoic * EAeuoiviac 

AhoOc ev KoXnioK, BaKxeC, BaKxciv 

6 MQTponoXiv 6H3av 

vaiercov nap' ufpc^v 

*I0JLIHV0U ^idpcov, &fplou T* 

brl onop9 bpOKOVTOC* 

06 V uncp 6iX6<poio nerpac orcpoy oncone avr. a . 

Aifvuc, evOa KcopuKiai 

NuM9ai OTixouai BaKxi5ec, 

KaoToAiac re vajLia* 

KQi oc Nuaaicov opecov 

KiocHpeic oxOai xA<*>pa t* aicro 

noXuOTd9uXoc nejuinei 

&3p6T(Dv cnecov 

€ua^6vTcov 6H3atac 



emoKonoGvT* afuidc 



TQV CKITafXa TIMQC OTp. P*. 

unkp naadv noXecov 

MOTpl ouv Kcpouvi^* 

teal vGv, a>c 3iaiac Ixerai 

ndv5aMoc qmoi hoXk em voaou, 

MoXeiv KoOapaicp tto61 TTap- 

vaoLav unep kXituv, 

H OTOvoevra nopOMOV. 



Sophocles. 95 

ANTIGONE. 

1115 — 1154. 

O God of many a name ! 

Filling the heart of that Cadmeian bride 

With deep delicious pride, 

Offspring of him who wields the withering flame ! 

Thou for Italians good 

Dost care, and *midst the all-gathering bosom wide 

Of Dc6 dost preside : 

Thou, Bacchus, by Ismenus' winding waters 

'Mongst Theb^'s frenzied daughters, 

Keep'st haunt, commanding the fierce dragon*s brood. 

Thee o'er the forkM hill 

The pitchy fiame beholds, where Bacchai rove, 

Nymphs of Corycian grove. 

Hard by the flowing of Castalia's rill. 

To visit Theban ways. 

By bloomy wine-cliffs flushing tender bright 

'Neath far Nyseian height 

Thou movest o'er the ivy-mantled mound. 

While myriad voices sound 

Loud strains of '^Evoel" to thy deathless praise. 

For Theb^ thou dost still uphold. 

First of cities manifold. 

Thou and the nymph whom lightning made 

Mother of thy radiant head. 

Come then with healing for the violent woe 

That o'er our peopled land doth largely flow, 

Passing the high Parnassian steep 

Or moaning narrows of the deep ! 



V 



9^ Sophocles, 

id) nCp TTveovTCOv avr. 3', 

XOpdr* aoTpcov, vuxicov 

9e€rMaT(ov eniOKone, 

nai Zhvoc fcvcexov, np09(ivHe* 

cd NaSiaic ('aic ajua nepmoAotc 

BuLaioiv, m oc jmaivojiievai 

ndvvuxoi xopeuouai, 

Tov Tajiiov 'Iqkxov. 



Sophocles, 97 

Come, leader of the starry quire, 
Quick-panting with their breath of fire ! 
Lord of high voices of the night, 
Child bom to him who dwells in light, 
Appear with those who, joying in their madness, 
Honour the sole dispenser of their gladness, 
Thyiads of the iCgean main 
Night-long tripping in thy train. 

Lewis Campbell. 
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loo Euripides, 

MEDEA. 
627 — 662. 



t « 



epcoTec unep M€v ofav orp. a 

eAdovTCC o^K €u6o£iav 

ou6* aperav napebcoKOv 

&v&pdoiv* 61 6* oAic cAdoi 

KunpK, OUK oAXa Oebc euxapiC outco. 

MHnoT*, w beonoiv', en' ejiol 

Xpuoecov TO&cov ecpciHC 

iMcpcp xpi<sci<'* a9UKT0v oiotov. 



(nipfoi 6e mg ocMppoouva, avr. a 

6a>pHMO KaAAiOTOV Oecbv 
Mh6€ hot' &M9iA6rouc 6p- 

faC &K6p€0Td TC veiKH 

6uubv eiarXHEaa* e-ripoic em Aeiapotc 
npoo3dAoi 6eiva Kunpi^, a- 
TTToAcMouc 6* euvac 0€3Uoua* 
6^u<ppcov Kpivoi AexH fuvoiKc^v. 



ca norrplc, ^ bcajyia t* ejyibv, orp. 3' 

MH 6ht* oiToAic fevoiMav 
Tov OMOX^^C exouoa 
buonepoTOv a-.J'iv' 

OUCTpOTOTCOV '-COV. 

6avdT(p OavoTcp ndpoc bojLieiHV 
ajyiepav rdvb' e£avuaaaa* m6- 
XOcov 6* OUK oAAoc unepeev h 
fac noTpiac orepeaOau 



Euripides, loi 

MEDEA. 

627 — 662. 

Love, when she entereth in 
To the heart of a man in her might, 
Granteth him never to win 
The meed of his glory aright ; 
But should she come in degree, 
There is none so gracious as she ; 
Never, O queen, against me 
Launch from thy golden bow 
The arrow, nor erring nor slow, 
Dipped in the deep of desire. 

Me may modesty shield, 

Of the gifts of the gods the flower ; 

Ne'er may the dread Kypris yield 

To me for my doleful dower 

Wranglings of wrath, and the fire 

Of a strife that the years cannot tire, 

Ne*er may my mind she inspire 

With a love that must not be mine. 

Still be she wise to incline 

To the unions of virtue and peace. 

O land of my birth and my home. 
Ne'er be it mine, is my prayer, 
Houseless and helpless to roam. 
Leading a life of despair 
And a sorrowful lot alway ; 
Rather, O death, for thy prey 
Take me, and darken the day 
Of my life in the light of the sun, 
Hardship of earth is there none 
Like to the loss of our land 



I02 Euripides. 

€lb0JLl€V) OUK €& CTipCOV OVT. 3' 

Mu9(ov exoMev <ppoaao6ai' 
G€ fap ou noXic, ou <pL\a)v tiq 
(pKTiocv TiaOoGaav 
bcivoTarov naOecov. 
axapi<3T0C 6Aoi0' 6t(j> ndpeon 
MH 9iAouc Tijuov, Ka9apav avoi- 
Eovra kXh6o 9p€va>v* cmoi 
m'cv 9iAoc ovinoT* torai. 



HIPPOLYTUS. 
525—564. 

"EpCOg "EpWC, O KQT* OMMOTCOV OTp. Q. 

OTO^eic noOov, eiGKXfcov fAuKCiav 
H^X? X^P^v ^^C cniaTpareuGHy 

MH MOi nOTC GUV KQKCp 9aV€lHC, 

Mh5* appu9M0C eX9oic. 
ouTe rap TTupbc out* 
aoTpcov unepTCpov 3eAoc 
oiov TO TQC *A9po5iTac 
iHaiv CK x^P^v 
"Epcoc, 6 Aioc naic. 

aWcd^ aAAcoc napa t* *AX9€^ oVt. a 

4>oi3ou T* €Til TTuOioic TCpCjUVOlC 
3ouTav 96VOV 'EaXqc at* acEei* 
"EpcoTQ 6e, Tov Tupowov &v6pa>v, 
Tov T(ic *A9pofciTac 
9iXTdhra>v OaAdjiKov 
kXihi6ouxov, ou 0€3i^0M€v, 
n€p9ovTa kqI 6i6 ndoac 
lovTQ ouM90pac 
OvaTOic, orav lAOiji. 



Euripides, 103 

This do I know of a truth, 
Not from report is the tale 
That I ponder ; pity nor ruth 
For thy b<irden of bale 
From city or friend hast thou 
To solace thy suffering now ; 
Perish the ingrate, I trow, 
Who never at friendship's behest 
Flings back the bars of his breast, 
Friend is he none for me. 

G. SOUTAR. 

HIPPOLYTUS. 

525—564, 

O Love ! O Love ! from the eyes of thee — 

Droppeth desire, and into the soul 
That thou conquerest leadest thou sweetness and charm ; 
Come not to me bringing sorrow or harm, 

And come not in dole. 
Nor with measureless passion overmaster thou me ! 

For neither the lightning fire 

Nor the bolts of Uie stars are dire 
As the dart hurled forth from the hand of Love, 

The Son of God above. 

For vainly, vainly, and all in vain 
Pile we to Phoebus the Pythian shrines ; 
Vainly by Alpheus heap victims on high ; 
Vain indeed are the prayers we cry, 
If no prayer divines 
That Love is the tyrant and master of men. 
Through every fate he errs. 
The keeper of bride-chambers, 
Nor alike unto all, nor one only way, 
He comes to spoil and slay. 



I04 Euripides, 

• 
Tav M€v OixoAio orp. $*. 

nc^Xov, a^uf a Aeicrpov, 
avavbpov to nplv kqI avuu90v, oikcov 
{€u£ao* an* elpeota, bpOMo^a 
TOV "Aiboc ojore 3oKxav, 
GUV aijman, ouv Konvcp 
90vioic 6' ujLievaioioiv 
*AAKjLiHvac Toiup Kunpic c&cbcoKev* 
CO tAom(<>v ujucvoicov. 

(0 6H3ac i€p6v ovt. 3*. 

TeTxOC, CO OTOMO AlpKQC, 

ouvemoiT* 5v d Kunpic oiov epnci. 
3povTa rap 6M9iTTup(p TOKotba 

TQV AlOfOVOlO BoKyou 

vu]Uiq>€uoajLi€vav noTjiicp 

90vicp KoreKoiMotoe. 

5€iva fap TO ndvr* Ininvci, MeXiGoa 6' 

oux TIC nenoTOTOi. 



ALCESTIS. 

435—454. 

CO TTcAiou OufaTcp, 

XOipouod Moi eiv *At&a boMOiai 

TOV dvdAlOV OIKOV oiKCTCUOlC. 

ToTco 6* *At6ac 6 jucAarxaiTac 
8€bc> oc T* kn\ Kcona 
TTHboAicp TC repcov 
veKponoMHOc I^ci, 

TTOAU &N TTOXU 6h fUVQlK* dplOTOV 

AiMvav * Ax€povTiav iropeu- 
ooc eXdT^ 6tKcbncp. 
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Think on that CEchalian riven 
Away from her home and her country, and driven, 

A maiden unwedded, across the seas, 
Rushing on Hades in fury, and mad with her wrongs ; 

For Cypris gave his bride to Herakles 
With blood, with smoke, with flame, with murderous 
marriage songs. 



O Theban Wall ! O mouth of Dirce ! 
Tell with me how without haste, without mercy, 
Into the soul doth Cypris creep ; 
Witness of Semele wed in a death-bringing hour 
With fire, with thimder, sent to her last sleep, 
And of Love, more restless than bees, inspiring all with 
his power. 

A. Mary F. Robinson. 

(Madame DarmesUttr,) 



ALCESTIS. 

435—454. 

Fare thee well, good and fair, Pelias's noble heir. 
Thy course is done ; 
Good and gracious things betide thee. 
In the dark mansion that must hide thee 
From yon fair sun. 
The Sovereign of the Realm, and he that at the Helm 
Steers in the murky stream his dusky wherry, 
(Wafting the feeble sprites that flit below,) 
Shall hear and know, 
That never did a nobler spirit pass 
The Infernal Ferry. 



io6 Euripides. 

noWd G€ fiou(K}n6\oi 

fieXyouoi KaO* enrdTovov t* opciav 

XeAuv ev T* dXupOic KA€OVTec ufivotc, 

Zndpra kukAqc avuca Kapveiou ncpiviaaerai cjpa 

fiHvoc d€ipojyi£vac 

nawuxou oeXdvac, 

Xinapaioi t* ev 6\3iaic *Aodvaic. 

Toiav cAinec Oavouoa moA- 

ndv M€Ae(i>v doiboic. 



ALCESTIS. 
567—605. 

<o noXu^etvoc kqi cXeuOepoc dv6pbc del nor* oikoc» 

0€ Toi Kul 6 TTuOiog euXupac *An6AXa>v 

HEicooe vaieiv, 

ctAq 56 ooioi MHXovOMac 

ev 56moic reveoOai, 

6oxiiJidv 5id kXitucov 

3ooKHMacJi ooiai oupUcov 

noiMViTQC Cmcvqiouc. 

ouv 6* enomoivovTO x^p? MeAe<>dv 3aAiai tc AufKCC dvr. 

€3a 66 AiTToOa* "Oepuog vdnav Xeovroiv 

d baipoivbc iXa* 

XOpeuoc &* dfi9l odv KiOdpav, 

<t>oi3€, noiKiAoOpi^ 

veppbc UM'iKOMcov nepov 

paivoua* eAordv 09up(i) K0U9(p, 

Xaipoua' €U9povi moXtt^. 
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Firm and fond, far, far beyond 
The best of woman-kind that have been ever ; 
Whilst here on earth above, 
Thy constant worth and love, 
Shall form the theme of emulous endeavour, 
Wherever minstrels sing — or where they strike the string ; 
Whether in Sparta's ancient state austere, 
When the revolving year 
Brings round the high Karneian festival. 
And the moon's awful and full orbM ball 

Fills and illumines all : 
Or where proud Athens hails the festive day, 
With pomp and art and prosperous display. 

John Hookham Frere. 

ALCESTIS. 
567—605. 

Hail ! House of the open door, 

Hail ! home of the chieftain free I 
The Lord of the Lyre himself of yore 

Deign'd to inhabit thee. 
In thy halls, disguised in his shepherd's weeds. 
He endured for a while to stay. 

Through the upland rocks, 

To the feeding flocks, 
Piping the pastoral lay. 

And the spotted Lynx was tame 

With the joy of the mighty spell ; 
And, a tawny troop, the Lions came 

From the leafy Othrys dell ; 
And from where the tall pines waved their locks. 
Still as the lute would play. 

Light tripp'd the Fawn 

O'er the level lawn. 
Entranced by the genial lay. 



io8 Euripides. 

TOirap noXufiHAoTarav orp. 

eoTiav oiK£i napa KoAXivaov 

Boi3iav AijLtvav' apOTOig 5c fuav 

KOt ne&icov 6ane6oic o(>ov ajit^i \kvt acAiou Kvecpoiav 

iimooraaiv alOepa rav MoAoaaa>v riderai, 

TfOVTiov 6* Aifaicov* en' aiaav 

oAifievov TThXiou Kporuveu 



Kol vGv 56mov ajuinerdaac ovt. 

5466TO 661VOV voT6p({> 3A€9dpq>, 

TQC 9iAac KXaicov oXoxou veKuv cv 

5a>Maaiv apTiOavA* to fap eufcvec €K9€p€Tai npo^ ot5a>. 

ev TOtc &ra6oiai be ndvx* eveoriv 00910^. 

npbg V ejuia ^X? ^dpooc Horai 

6eoo€3H 9a>Ta Kcbvd npdEeiv. 



ALCESTIS. 

962 — 1005. 

efo) mxl 6ia Mouciac orp. 

kqI jLterdpaioc ^60, Kal 

itA6ic5T(i)v dydMCVOC Aofcov 

Kpeiaaov oubcv dvdfKac 

Hupov, oube Ti 9dpMaKov 

Op^oaaic €V oaviaiv, tcic 

*Opq>€ia KOTcrpOM^ev 

ffipuc, oub* 00a <t>oi3og *Aa- 

KAHTTidboic ebcoKC 

9dpMaKa noXimdvoic 

aVTlT6M<S>V 3pOTOlOlV. 
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The house where the Lord Admetus bides 

Is blest for the Pythian's sake — 
Fast by the shores that skirt the tides 

Of the pleasant Boebian Lake. 
His Allows and fields the Molossians bound 
To the stall of the Steeds of Day, — 

And to airy sweep 

Of iEgean steep 
All Pelion owns his sway. 

He will welcome the stranger with moisten'd lid 

Though his hall he hath open'd wide ; 
Wailing the dead in his chamber hid, 

The love that hath lately died. 
For the noble-bom is on high thoughts bent, 
^d the good are the truly wise ; 

And deep in my breast 

Doth the firm faith rest, 
That his hopes from the dust will rise. 

T. E. Webb. 

ALCESTIS, 
962 — 1005. 

In heaven-high musings and many, 

Far-seeking and deep debate, 
Of strong things find I not any 

That is as the strength of Fate. 
Help nor healing is told 
In soothsayings uttered of old, 
In the Thracian runes, the verses 

Engraven of Orpheus' pen ; 
No balm of virtue to save 
Apollo aforetime gave, 
Who stayeth with tender mercies 

The plagues of the children of men. 



no Euripides, 

fi^vac 6* out' cm 3ci>mouc &vt. 

cAOeiv ouTC 3pcTac 6€ac 
coTiv, ou (Kpoficov kXucu 
fiH juoi, noTvia, M€i^ci>v 
eXOoic H TO npiv ev 3iq>. 

Kal fOp ZCUC O Tl V€UO^, 
GUV ool toOto TCAeUTOU 
Kot Tov ev Xa\u3oic &oMci- 
^€tc ou 3^9 ai&apov, 
ou&e TIC dnoTOAiou 
Xhmqtoc coTiv ol6a>c. 



Koi ev aipuKTOidi x€p<>>v OTp. 

eiAc Oea beofioic 

toXmq 6' * ou fop &vd^eic nor* evcpOev 

K\aicov touc 98iMevouc ava>. 

KQi deobv OKOTtoi <p6ivouai 

naibec ev OavoTcp. 

9i\a juev or* hv jue8* hjlio^v, 

.9iAa 5* iTi Kal dovouoa' 

fewaiOTarav be noGdv 

eieuEcD KMoiatc qkoitiv. 

juH&e veKpcov d>c (pOtjucvcov dvT. 

Xcajyia voMi^c(6o» 

TUAipoc ode oAoxou, Seoicn 6* omoicoc 

TiMoiadco, oe3oc ejinopcov. 

KOI TIC boxMiav KcAeuOov 

eM3oitv(ov t66* epei* 

auTO noT€ npouOav' &v6p6c, 

vOv &* eoTi AldKOtpO boijlKDV, 

XOip'y (o noTvi*, eu 6k boiHC. 
Toioi viv npooepoOai 9dM0ti* 



Euripides. iii 

She hath not her habitation 

In temples that hands have wrought ; 
Him that bringeth oblation, 

Behold, she heedeth him naught. 
Be thou not wroth with us more, 
O mistress, than heretofore ; 
For what God willeth soever. 

That thou bringest to be ; 
Thou breakest in sunder the brand 
Far forged in the Iron Land ; 
Thine heart is cruel, and never 

Came pity anigh unto thee. 

Thee too, O King, hath she taken 

And bound in her tenfold chain ; 

Yet faint not, neither complain : 
The dead thou wilt not awaken 

For all thy weeping again. 
They perish, whom gods begot ; 
The night releaseth them not. 
Beloved was she that died 
And dear shall ever abide. 
For this was the queen among women, Admetus, that 
lay by thy side. 

Not as the multitude lowly 

Asleep in their sepulchres. 

Not as their grave be hers, 
But like as the gods held holy, 

The worship of wayferers. 

Yea, all that travel the way 

Far off shall see it and say, 

Loy erst for her lord she died^ 

To-day she sitteth enskiedj 

Hcdly lady^ be gracious to usward; that alway her honour 

abide. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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HELENA. 

1451— 1511. 

^oivtooa 2i6o}viac co crp. 

Toxeia Kcona, j^Oioiai fiOTHp, 

eipeaia 91^0, 

XOpafc Tcov KoAXixopcov 

&6A91VC0V, oTov aupaic 

ncAafOC vhvcjuiov h, 

fXauKa 6c TTovtou eufdrmp 

foXdveia Td6' cini^* 

Kara fiev unia nerdoaT* aupaic 

AeinovT£c 6ivoAioic> 

Ad3€T6 6* eiAarivac TrAdrac, 

id) vaCrat, lo) vauToi, 

TTejLtnovrec euXiMevouc 

TTepocicov ouccov 'EAevov en* oktoc* 



H nou KOpac av noTOMOu ovt. 

nap' oibjLia AeuKiTnribac, h npb vaoO 

TToAAdboc dv Ad3oic 

Xpovcp 8uv€A6oCaa x^pOiC 

H KcoMOic 'YaKivOoG 

vuxiov €U9poauvav 

(ov c^aiuiiAAHadMevoc 

Tpoxcp Tcpjmovi MaKou 

€Kav€ <t>oi3oc, oOev AaKalva r? 

PouOuTOV djiepav 

6 Aioc cine ae^eiv fovoc), 

fiocxov 6', dv AincTHV oikoic 

[OdAAouaav ev OoAdjuoic], 

dc ouno) ncuKai npb fdMCdv cAoMVav. 



Euripides. 113 



HELENA. 

1451 — 1511. 

Fair be thy speed, Sidonian ship ! 
Thine oars, familiar to the oarsman's grip, 
Fall fast, and make the surges bound, 
And lead along the dolphin train, 

While all around 
The winds forego to vex the main. 

And the mariners hear 
The sea-king's daughter calling clear, 
" Now, sails to the breeze, fling out, fling out. 
Now pull, strong arms, to the cheering shout ; 
Speed royal Helen, away and away. 
To Argos home, to the royal bay." 



What sacred hour, what festal tide 
Shall bring fair Helen to Eurotas' side ? 

Say, shall the Spartan maidens dance 

Before Leucippis then ? Or meet 
That day perchance 

At Pallas' gate ? Or shall they greet 
Thee, lost so long. 

With lost Hyacinthus' nightly song. 
How Phoebus slew him with quoit far-flown. 
And yearly the maidens with mourning atone ? 
There is one of them, Helen, one fair of the fair, 
Who will not be wife till her mother be there ! 



H 



\ 
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hi ScpOC ClOC nOTQVOl OTp. 

fevoijLieO* oOi oroAd^ec 

oia>voi Ai3u€C 

om3(>ov x^iMcptov AiTioOoai 

viaaovrai npcoduTaTci 

oupiffi neiOoMCvai 

notjuevoc, oc a3(>oxa iTC&la KOpnoipopa re fdc 

cnmcTOjuievoc iokxcu 

d irraval 6oXixavx€V€C, 

auwojmoi v€9e(i>v ^pojiiou, 

3dT€ TTA€id5oc ^o jucooc 

*Opi(ovd T* ewuxiov, 

Kapi)8crr* affcAiav, 

Eupcorav cipc^ojuievai, 

MeveAecoc oti Aap5dvou 

TTOMV eACi)V bOMOV H^Ct. 



k* «* 



|ioAotT€ TroO imnov apfia avr. 

hi alOepoc Ujmevoi 

naibec Tuv5api5at, 

Aa/Linpcav oit* aorpcov un* ^cMaiai 

vaier' oupdvtoi, 

ocoTHpec Tac ' EXevac 

fAauKOv unep olbjiia Kuav6xpod tc KujutdTcov 

po6ia noAia OoAdaoac, 

vauraic euaeic dvcMcov 

nejunovrec AioOcv irvodc* 

5uoKX€iav V anb (sufr6vou 

^d^€T€ 3ap3dp(i)v Xcxccdv, 

dv * I5ai(i>v epi5(i>v 

noivadeia* cKTHOcrro, fdv 

ouK lAdouad noT* * Uiou 

<t>oi3€iouc em nvpfoiK* 
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O for wings to fly 
Where the flocks of fowl together 

Quit the Afric sky, 
Late their refuge from the wintry weather ! 
All the way with solemn sound 
Rings the leader's clarion cry 
O'er dewless deserts and glad harvest-ground. 
We would bid them, as they go, 
Neck by neck against the cloud 
Racing nightly neath the stars, 
When Eurotas rolls below. 
Light and leave a message loud, 
How princely Menelaus, proud 
With conquest, cometh from the Dardan wars. 



Come, eternal Pair, 
Come, Twin Brethren, from your heaven ascended ; 

Down the steep of air 
Drive, by many a starry glance attended ! 

Mid the waters white and blue. 

Mid the rolling waves be there, 
And brotherly bring safe your sister through. 

Airs from heaven, serene and pure. 

Breathe upon her ; bless and speed ; 

Breathe away her cruel shame ! 

Never her did Paris lure. 

Never won her (as they rede) 

Of Aphrodite for his meed, 
Nor thither led, where never yet she came ! 

A. W. Verrall. 
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HERCULES FURENS. 

34S— 441- 
mAivov |icv cir* ohm^ orp. 

lioAna ^oi3oc mwx^ 
Tov KoXAifdorrov KiOdpov 
cAouvdiv nXMKTpcp xpuoecp' 

CfO> ic TOV fdc CVCpOMf t' €C 5p9VOV 

lioAorra, iiaS>* chc Aioc vnr diKo 
dr* 'Aii^cfpuoivoc Inv, 
Cmvhooi, aT€9dv(OMa mo- 
)(6a>v, 6i' cuXofiac OcXcd. 
fewoioiv 5' opcTol novcov 
Tolc OavoOoiv fifoXfiGu 

TTpiOTOV |J£V Albc OASOC 
HpHM^oXK AeOVTOC, 

nvpooO 5' aM9€KaAu96H 
£ov6bv KpoT* enivcoTioac 
2)€ivcp x^Mon OHpo^' 



TOV T* 6p€iv6Mov afpicDV dvr. 

KevraOpcov noTc fewav 

eTpcoocv ToEotc (povioic, 

cvaipcov TTTavoic pcAeaiv. 

6uvoi&€ TThvcioc 6 KoAXibivac 

MOKpai T* apoupoi nebicov oKopnot 

KOI TTHAidbcc Oepdnvoi 

oufxopToi e* 'OmoAgc €vau- 

Xoi, TTCUKaioiv oOev x^P^^C 

nXHpoOvrec X^^^ OeaooAcdV 

umeiaK l^dMa^ov* 
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HERCULES FURENS. 

348—441. 

Even a dirge can Phoibos suit 

In song to music jubilant 

For all its sorrow : making shoot 

His golden plectron o'er the lute, 

Melodious ministrant. 

And I, too, am of mind to raise. 

Despite the imminence of doom, 

A song of joy, outpour my praise 

To him — what is it rumour says ? — 

Whether — now buried in the ghostly gloom 

Below ground, — he was child of Zeus indeed. 

Or mere Amphitruon's mortal seed — 

To him I weave the wreath of song, his labour's meed. 

For, is my hero perished in the feat ? 

The virtues of brave toils, in death complete, 

These save the dead in song — their glory-garland meet ! 

First, then, he made the wood ' ^ 

Of Zeus a solitude. 

Slaying its lion-tenant : and he spread 

The tawniness behind : his yellow head 

Enmuffled by the brute's, backed by that grin of dread. 

The mountain-roving savage Kentaur-race 

He strewed with deadly bow about their place. 

Slaying with winged shafts : Peneios knew, 

Beauteously-eddying, and the long tracts too 

Of pasture trampled fruitless, and as well 

Those desolated haunts Mount Pelion under. 

And, grassy up to Homol^, each dell 

Whence, having filled their hands with pine-tree plunder. 

Horse-like was wont to prance from, and subdue 

The land of Thessaly, that bestial crew. 



V 
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Tov T6 xpu(M>icapavov 
56pKa noiia\6v(i>TOv, 
ouXHTCipov af pcoorav 
KTeivac, OHpckpovov Seav 
Oivcocmv &rdAA£i* 



TcOpiimcov T* ene3a orp. 

Kal >|faAioic eboMaooe ncoAouc 

AiOAiH&€oc> 01 90viaiai 9dTvaic oxoAiv* eOoa^ov 

KdOaijLia oiTQ fcvuoi, x<ip~ 

Movaioiv av6(>o3p<^oi buorpone^i* 

TI€p(OV 6* dpfupoppuTov ''E3(>ov 

eEenpaaoe fioxOov, 

MuKHvaup novo^v Tupdwcp, 

TOV Te TTHAid6* Aktciv 

'Avaupou napd nHrdc* 

KuKvov T6 EevobaiKTav 

ToEoic oSacocv, 'A^9avai- • 

aC OlKHTOp* OfiUCTOV* 



UMV(p6ouc T€ KOpac ovt. 

hAuOcv eonepiav cc ouAav, 

Xpuaeov nerdAcov dno MHXo^opov x^pl KOpnov dMep^ojv, 

5pdK0VTa TTupoovcoTOV, 0^ 09* 

onAorrov dM9eAiKTbc cAik' e9poup€i, 

KTavcjv* TTOvriag 9* oAoc M^xouc 

elocpaive, OvaroTc 

foXaveiac TtOelc cpCTMOic* 

oupavoO 0* unb fieaaov 

eAouvet x^P^C e6pav, 

^AtAOVTOC 1>6mOV 6X6(0 V 

doTpconoug T€ Kareoxev 01- 
Koug euavopi^ 6ea>v' 
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The golden-headed spot-back'd stag he slew, 

That robber of the rustics : glorified 

Therewith the goddess who in hunter*s pride 

Slaughters the game along Oino^*s side. 

And, yoked abreast, he brought the chariot-breed 

To pace submissive to the bit, each steed 

That in the bloody cribs of Diomede 

Champed, and, unbridled, hurried down that gore 

For grain, exultant the dread feast before — 

Of man's flesh : hideous feeders they of yore ! 

All as he crossed the Hebros' silver-flow 

Accomplished he such labour, toiling so 

For Mukenaian tyrant : ay, and more — 

He crossed the Melian shore 

And, by the sources of Amauros, shot 

To death that strangers* pest 

Kuknos, who dwelt in Ampbanaia : not 

Of fame for good to guest ! 



And next to the melodious maids he came, 
Inside the Hesperian court-yard : hand must aim 
At plucking gold fruit from the appled leaves. 
Now he had killed the dragon, backed like flame, 
Who guards the unapptoachable : he weaves 
Himself all round, one spire about the same. 
And into those sea-troughs of ocean dived 
The hero, and for mortals calm contrived, 
Whatever oars should follow in his wake. 
And under heaven's mid-seat his hands thrust he, 
At home with Atlas : and, for valour's sake, 
Held the gods up their star-^ced mansionry. 



I20 Euripides. 

Tov iimein'av t* *Auo^dvcov orpaTov orp. 

MaicoTtv ou9i iroAunoTOMOv 

€3a hC Eu£eivov oi5ua AiMvaCi 

Tiv* ouK &9* 'EWaviac 

Qfopov dXioac 9iAa>v, 

Kopac *Ap€iac TTcnAcov 

XpuocooToXov 9dpoc» 

^cooTHpoc 6A€6piouc fifpac. 

TO KAeivd V 'EA\dc eAa3€ 3ap0<ipou Kopac 

\d9upa, KQi oa)^€T* ev MuKHvaic* 

rdv T€ MUpiOKpavov 

iToAu90vov Kuva Aepvac 

G5pav e£eTTupa>oev 

^eai T* dM9€3aAXe, 

TOV TplOCOMOTOV OIOIV €- 

KTQ 3oTHp* *Epu6eiac. 

bpOMCov T* oAAtov drdAMOT* euTUxA &vt. 

biHAOe* t6v T6 noAuboKpuov 

cnAeuo* ec *Ai6av, novcov tcAcutciv, 

IV* €Kn€paiv€i xdAac 

3ioTOv oub* €3a ndAiv. 

OTCfai V €pHMOi 9iAa>v, 

TOV V dvdOTtMOV TCKVCOV 

Xdpcovoc IniMcvei irAdra 
piou KeAcuOov dOcov, d6iK0V- Ic be due 
X€pac 3Aenei bcoMcrr* 06 irapovTOC. 
ei V efo) oOcvoc h3c<^v 

bopU T* CTTOAAOV £V Wl)(}jA^ 

Ka&Mcicov Tc ouvH3ot, 
TCKcaiv dv irapeoTOv 
oAko* vOv V diToAemojyiai 
TOQ eu6aiMOvoc H3ac. 
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Also, the rider-host of Amazons 

About Maiotis many-streamed, he went 

To conquer through the billowy Euxin once, 

Having collected what an armament 

Of friends from Hellas, all on conquest bent 

Of that gold-garnished cloak, dread girdle-chase ! 

So Hellas gained the girl's barbarian grace 

And at Mukenai saves the trophy still — 

Go wonder there, who will ! 

And the ten thousand-headed hound 

Of many a murder, the Lemaian snake 

He burned out, head by head, and cast around 

His darts a poison thence, — darts soon to slake 

Their rage in that three-bodied herdsman's gore 

Of Erutheia. Many a running more 

He made for triumph and felicity, 

And, last of toils, to Haides, never dry 

Of tears, he sailed : and there he, luckless, ends 

His life completely, nor returns again. 

The house and home are desolate of friends, 

And where the children's life-path leads them, plain 

I see,— no step retraceable, no god 

Availing, and no law to help the lost ! 

The oar of Charon marks their period, 

Waits to end all. Thy hands, these roofs accost ! — 

To thee, though absent, look their uttermost ! 

But if in youth and strength I flourished still. 

Still shook the spear in fight, did power match will 

In these Kadmeian co-mates of my age, 

They would, — and I, — when warfare was to wage. 

Stand by these children ; but I am bereft 

Of youth now, lone of that good genius left ! 

Robert Browning. 



1 
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HERCULES FURENS. 
637—672. 

A veoTQC MOi 9i\ov* axOoc 66 to ffipac acl orp. 

3apuT€pov AiTvac OKoneAcov 

Im Kponi KeiTQi, 

^(pdpcov OKoreivov 

tpdoc emKoAuyav. 

MH uoi UHT* *Aaidn6oc 

Tupawi5oc oA3oc eui, 

MH xpuoou 6a)MaTa nAHpH 

Toic H3ac &vTiAa3eiv, 

a KoAXiara m^v ^v 5x3(|>, 

KoAAiora b* €V ircvia. 

TO 6c AUfpbv 96V16V T€ f H- 

pac Mtocb' KUTQ Kuudrcov 6* 
Ippot, MH6e HOT* c^9€Aev 
OvoTo^v 6a>Mcrra kqI noAeic 
cAOeiv, oAAd kot* aiOep* a- 
€1 irrepoioi 90p€io6(o. 

€i 6€ 6601C HV 6uveoic koI 00910 kot* ov6pac, &vt. 

6i6uMOv dv H3av €9€pov, 

9avepbv xopoicTHp* 

dpcTdc, oooioiv 

MCTO, Kol 6av6vT€C 

eic oufdc noAiv oAiou 

6to<Knic dv e3ov 6iauAouCi 

d 6uarev€ia 6* dnAdv uv 

€IX€ ^OGC 3iOTdv, 

KOI T^6* HV TOUC T6 KOKOUC OV 

n<<^vat Koi Touc dfoOouc, 
loov OT* ev v€9€Aatotv d- 
OTpCdV vouTatc dpiOiAoc TTcAeu 
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HERCULES FURENS. 

637—672. 

Youth is a pleasant burthen to me ; 

But age on my head, more heavily 

Than the crags of Aitna, weighs and weighs, 

And darkening cloaks the lids and intercepts the rays. 

Never be mine the preference 

Of an Asian empire's wealth, nor yet 

Of a house all gold, to youth, to youth 

That's beauty, whatever the gods dispense ! 

Whether in wealth we joy, or fret 

Paupers,— of all God's gifts most beautiful, in truth ! 

But miserable murderous age I hate ! 
Let it go to wreck, the waves adown. 
Nor ever by rights plague tower or town 
Where mortals bide, but still elate 
With wings, on ether, precipitate. 
Wander them round — nor wait I 



But if the gods, to man's degree. 

Had wit and wisdom, they would bring 

Mankind a twofold youth, to be 

Their virtue's sign-mark, all should see. 

In those with whom life's winter thus grew spring. 

For when they died, into the sun once more 

Would they have traversed twice life's race-course o*er ; 

While ignobility had simply run 

Existence through, nor second life begun. 

And so might we discern both bad and good 

As surely as the starry multitude 

Is numbered by the sailors, one and one. 



ia4 Euripides. 

vCv V OU&CIC opoc CK Gec^v 

XpHOTOTc 0U6€ KOKOIC oa9HC, 

otAA* eiAtoaouevoc Tig ai- 
a)v hAoCtov movov au8€u 



BACCHiE. 

370—431. 

'Ooia, TTOTva 6€a>v, orp. 

'Ooia 6*, a koto fov 

Xpuacav nrcpufa 9ep€ic, 

Td5€ TTevOecog ateic, 

6t£tc oux ooiav 

u3piv eg Tov BpoMiov, 

Tov ZejueAac tov irapa KaX\i(rre9avoic 

eu9poauvaic 6aiM0va npca- 

Tov uaKopcov; oc Td5* exei, 

Oiaocueiv T€ x<>P<>^C> 

Mcrd T* ouAoC feXdooi 

dnonaCaoi t€ M^piMvag, 

onoTQV 36Tpuoc eAOiji 

fdvoc €V ftaiTi Gecbvy 

Kiooo96potc b* €v OaAbic 

dvbpdai KpQTHp UTTvov dM9t3dAAiji. 

&Xct^vcov OTOMOTCOV avT. 

dvoMOu T* &9poouvac 
TO TcAoc ftuoTuxia* 
6 &e Tag HGuxiag 

3l0T0C Kol TO 9pOV€lV 

dodAeuTov T6 iievet 

KOI ouvexct bcojuiaTa* Tropoco rdp oficoc 

aleepa vaiovTeg 6pa>- 

oiv TO 3pOT(ov oupovlbau 
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But now the gods by no apparent line 

Limit the worthy and the base define ; 

Only, a certain period rounds, and so 

Brings man more wealth — but youthful vigour, no ! 

Robert Browning. 

BACCH^. 

370—431. 

Holy Goddess ! Goddess old I 
Holy I thou the crown of gold 
In the nether realm that wearest, 
Pentheus' awful speech thou hearest, 
Hearest his insulting tone 
'Gainst Semel^'s immortal son, 
Bromius, of Gods the first and best 
At every gay and flower-crowned feast. 
His the dance's jocund strife, 
And the laughter with the fife. 
Every care and grief to lull, 
When the sparkling wine-cup full 
Crowns the gods' banquet, or lets fall 
Sweet sleep on the eyes of men at mortal festival. 



r 

Of tongfue unbridled without awe, 
Of madness spurning holy law. 
Sorrow is the Jove-doomed close ; 
But the life of calm repose 
And modest reverence holds her state 
Unbroken by disturbing fate ; 
And knits whole houses in the tie 
Of sweet domestic harmony. 
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TO (309bv V ou oo<pta» 

TO re MH Bvara 9pov€Tv. 

3paxuc alcbv cm TOUTcp 

54 TK av ucfoAa bicoKcov • 

Ta napovT* ouxl cpepou 

MaivoM€VCi>v oi6€ Tponoi 

KQi KaKo^ouAcov HQp* cuoire 9C0Ta>V. 

iKoijmav noil Kuirpov, orp. 

vdoov TQC ' A9po5iTac, 

Iv* 01 e€A8i9povec vcjmov- 

TQi OvoToioiv *'EpcoTe<;, 

TTd9ov 6*, av cKaTooTOMOt 

^ap^apou norauoC ^ocd 

KapnUouaiv avo/yi9pot« 

onou KaAAiOTeuoM€vo 

TTi€pia MOU0610C e6pa, 

ocMva kAituc *OAujLinou, 

€Keio* af£ M€, BpoMie BpOMiCt 

^po^aKXHle bmuov* 

eKCl XOplTCC, £K€l &€ HOOOC* 

eK€i &€ 3dKxaioi OejiiC opfid^iv. 



6 (aijuicov 6 Aibc ^QK Qvt. 

Xaipei Mev OoAiaiatv, 
9iA€i V 6A3o56Teipav Ei- 
pHvav, KoupOTp690v Oedv. 

lOaV 6* €C T€ TOV oA3iov 
TOV T6 X^ipOVa 5(0K* €X€IV 

olvou Tepyiv dAunov* 
Mici€i 6* 4> MH TaOra jyteXet, 
Koid 9doc vuKTac T€ 9iAac 
euaicova bia^Av* 
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Beyond the range of mortal eyes 
*Tis not wisdom to be wise, 
Life is brief, the present clasp, 
Nor after some bright future grasp, 
Such were the wisdom, as I ween 
Only of frantic and ill-counselled men. J 



O, would to Cyprus I might roam. 

Soft Aphrodite's isle, 
Where the young Loves have their perennial home, 

That soothe men's hearts with tender guile : 
Or to that wondrous shore, where ever 
The hundred-mouthed barbaric river 
Makes teem with wealth the showerless land ! 
O lead me ! lead me, till I stand, 
Bromius ! sweet Bromius ! where high swelling 
Soars the Pierian Muses' dwelling — 
Olympus* summit hoar and high — 
Thou revel-loving Deity ! 

For there are all the Graces, 
And sweet Desire is there, 
And to those hallowed places. 
To lawful rites the Bacchanals repair. 

The Deity, the son of Jove, 

The banquet is his joy. 
Peace, the wealth-giver, doth he love, 

That nurse of many a noble boy. 
Not the rich man's sole possessing ; 
To the poor the painless blessing 
Gives he of the wine-cup bright. 
Him he hates, who day and nighty 
Gentle night and gladsome day, 
Cares not thus to wile away. 



\ 
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009&V V &iTex€iv Trpant5a 9p€va T€ 
n€pioacav napa 9a>Ta>v. 
TO hAhOoc o ti to 9auA6Tepov 
(voMtoe xpHTai T6, t666 toi AeroiM ov. 



BACCHiE. 
862—911. 

Sp* €V TTOWUXIOK yiP^i(^ OTp. 

Ohoo) noTC XeuKov 

it66* ava^aKX€uouoa bcpav 

eic alSepa bpooepov 
^iiTTOua*, a>c ve3p6<; x^o^pci^c 
CMnaUouoa Acimokoc H&ovaic 
HviK* av 90^pbv 9Ufij 
OHpQM* e8a) 9uAaKdc 
€L>nA€KTa)v unep apKucov, 
dcoOoacov 5e Kuvaferac 

GUVTcivi^ bpOMHMO KUV03V, 

MOxBoic T* (OKubpOMOK t* acA- 
Aaig OpcoGKiji TTe6iov 
irapanoTa/yiiov, H5oM€va 
3poT<^v epHMiaiCt 
OKiapoKOMou T* €V IpveGiv uAac. 

Ti TO 009bv H Tl TO KOAAlOV 

vapa 6ea>v fcpac €V 3pOTOic 
H x^tp* ^nep K0pu9dc 
Tuv €x6pu>v Kpeiaaco Kcrrexav; 
h Tl KoAbv 9iAov dci. 
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Be thou wisely unsevere I 
Shun the stern and the austere ! 
Follow the multitude, 
Their usage still pursue ; 

Their homely wisdom rude 
(Such is my sentence) is both right and true. 

Dean Milman. 



BACCH^. 
• 862—911. 

O WHEN, through the long night 

With fleet foot glancing white. 
Shall I go dancing in my revelry, 

My neck cast back, and bare 

Unto the dewy air, 
Like sportive fawn in the green meadow's glee ? 

Lo, in her fear she springs 

Over th' encircling rings. 
Over the well- woven nets far off and fast ; 

While swift along her track 

The huntsman cheers his pack, 
With panting toil, and fiery storm-wind haste. 
Where down the river-bank spreads the wide meadow, 

Rejoices she in the untrod solitude ; 
Couches at length beneath the silent shadow 

Of the old hospitable wood. 

* What is wisest, what is fairest. 
Of God's boons to man the rarest ? 
With the conscious conquering hand 
Above the foeman's head to stand. 
What is fairest still is dearest. 
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opMarai m6Aic» oAA* ojicoc avr. 

TTIOTOV t6 r* ®€10V 

oSevoc* aneuOeuvei &€ 3pOT&v 
Touc T* &po)MOciuvav _ 
TiMcovrac kqI mh to Ge&v 
auEovTQC ouv uaivojucv^ &6£a. 

KpUTTTCUOUOl &€ HOlKiAOX; 

ftapov xpovou noba kqI 
OHpcoaiv Tov aacTTTOv. ou 
rap Kpeiaoov nore tcov vojmcov 

firVCOOKClV XPH KOl JUie\€TUV. 

K0U9a rap ftandva vojii- 
?€iv bxuv t65' cx^iv, 
o Ti HOT* apa to 6aijui6viov, 
TO T* €V XP^vcp MCtKpq) 
vojuiiMOv ael 9ua€i t€ TTe9UK6c. 

Tl TO 009bv H Tl TO KOAXlOV 

napa Oec^v fcpac ev ^poTOlC 
H x^^P* ^^<sp K0pu9ac 
T&v exOpo^v Kpeboco kqtcxciv; 
5 Tl KoAov 9i\ov aei. 

eu^aiMcov uev oc ck OaXaaaac 
€9ur€ kCmq, AtM€va 5* eKix€v* 
€u6ai|yici>v V 5c uTTcpOe u6x6a>v 
cfEveO* • €T€pa 6* lT€poc rrepov 
oX^(p Kai 5uvdMei rrapHAdev. 
Mupiat hk Mupiotoiv 
€T €10 cAmoec ai mcv 

TeACUTCdOlV €V oXPcp ^ 

3poToic, ai 5* an€3Hoav- 

TO 5c KOT* &Map 0T(|) ptOTOC 

eu5oiMo>v, MO(KapU(i>* 
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Slow come, but come at length, 

In their majestic strength, 
Faithful and true, the avenging deities : 

And chastening human folly, 

And the mad pride unholy, 
Of those who to the Gods bow not their knees. 

For hidden still and mute 

As glides their printless foot, 
The impious on their winding path they hound. 

For it is ill to know, 

And it is ill to do. 
Beyond the law's inexorable bound. 
'Tis but light cost in his own power sublime 

To array the Godhead, whosoe'er he be ; 
And Law is old, even as the oldest time. 

Nature's own unrepealed decree. 

What is wisest, what is fairest. 
Of God's boons to man the rarest ? 
With the conscious conquering hand 
Above the foeman's head to stand. 
What is fairest still is rarest. 

Who hath 'scaped the turbulent sea 
And reached the haven, happy he ! 
Happy he whose toils are o*er, 
In the race of wealth and power ! 
This one here and that one there 
Passes by, and everywhere 
Still expectant thousands over 
Thousand hopes are seen to hover. 
Some to mortals end in bliss ; 

Some have already fled away ; 
Happiness alone is his 

That happy is to-day. 1 

Dean Milman. 
I 2 
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HECUBA. 
444—483- 



aupa, novnac aupa, orp. o . 

are novroTTopouc komU^iC 

Ooac Skotouc en* oT^mq AiMvag, 

not Me TQV jmeAeav TTOpeuaeic; 

t4> bouAoauvoc npbc oIkov 

KTHOeia' a9i8oMai; 

H Acopiboc opMOV aiac, 

H <l>6td&oc, €v6a kqAAU 

OTCOV U&QTCOV TTOTCpa 

9aoiv *Am6av6v fuac Ainaiveiv; 

H vdacov, dXiHpei 6vt. a . 

Kcona TTeMnojmevav rdAaivav, 

oiKTpav pioxdv exouoav oikoic> 

cvOa npcoTorovoc t€ 901V18 

6d9va 6* iepouc aveax€ 

nTOpOouc AoTOi 9iAa 

a>5tvoc QfaAjLia Mac; 

GUV AHAidaiv Tc Koupaic 

*ApT€Mib6c T€ Gefic 

Xpuoeav ajmnuKa roEa t* euAofHaco; 

H TTaAAd6oc ^v ndAei <rrp. pT . 

TQC KaAAi&i9pou *A6a-> 
vaiag ev KpOKccp nenAcp 
{euEojmai apMOTi ttcoAouCi ev 

^ibaATQlOl TTOlKiAAOUO* 

avOoKpoKoiai nHvaic, 
H Tirdvcov fevedv, 
TQV Zeug dju9iTnjpcs) 
koimUci 9AofM9 Kpovt6ac; 
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HECUBA. 

444—483. 

Breeze, breeze of the sea, 

Who the wave-passers bearest home 

Swift and unwearied o'er the billows* foam, 
Ah ! whither lead'st thou me 

Grief- worn ? whose house must have 

This thing — a captured slave ? 

Or shall I reach a harbour strand 

Dorian or Phthian, where they tell 
Apidanos o'erstreams the land, 

Father of fairest founts that well ? 

Or else some island shore. 

Urged, wretched, on my way with brine-splashed oar. 

To lead a life of weary sorrow there, 
Where the first palm bare fruit, 
Where the bay raised each sacred shoot 

To form a bower, 

Leto's protection in her trial hour ? 

Or shall I, like Delian maiden, 

Sing of Artemis divine. 
Golden filleted, bow-laddn ? 

Or at Pallas* sacred shrine 
The steeds to her fair chariot yoke 
To bear her, clad in saffron cloke, 

And braid the silken garments thin 

With safiron flow'rets woven in ? 

Or shall I sing the Titan brood. 

Whom Zeus, great Kronos' son, 

Poured twice-forged fire upon, 
And did to lasting sleep by that feu bolt and rude ? 



134 
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&M01 T€K£(i>V €MCdV, 

c^MOi narepcov, x^ovoc 6\ 
a KoiTv^ KOTepeinerai 
TU90Mevo, 5opiAHirroc 
npoc 'Aprciov €r<b 6' €v ^ei- 
V9 x^ovL ^^ kckXhmqi 
6ouAa, AinoOa* 'Aoiav 
Eupconac Oepdnvav, 
oAXdEao* 'Ai6a BoAgmouc. 



6vT. 3', 



HECUBA. 

905—952. 

ou M€V, CO noTpic * lAiaCi 

Ta>v anop6HTO)v iroAtc ouKcn Ae£€i* 

Toiov ' EAAqvcov ve90C 0M9I 0€ Kpuirrei 

bopl 6h 6opl ncpoav. 

OTTO 5e OTC^avav KCKapooi 

Tiupfov, Konrd 5* alOaAou 

KHA16* oiKTpOTdrav Kcxpooot, 

ToAaiv*, ouKCTi 0' eM3orreuoo>. 



OTp. o 



M€aovuicn(K a>AAiJMOV, 

Rmoc ck 6etTTV0)v uttvoc h6uc en* ooooic 

Kibvarai, MoAnav 5* ano koI xoponoic^v 

Ouaiav Korromctuoac 

noaic ev OaAdjuoic Ikcito, 

EuoTOv 6* cm naoooAcp, 

vauTOV ouKcO* 6p(ov ojuuAov 

Tpoiav *lAid5* cMPe^coTQ. 



avT. a 
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Ah sorrow for the young, 
For those whose life was long, 

For all the land, 
A heap of smoking ruin. 
Spear-pierced to her undoing 

By Argive hand 1 

And I shall be a slave 

Within a country not my own. 

Leaving the land that Europe has overthrown, 
'Scaping the chambers of the grave. 

C. Kegan Paul. 

HECUBA, 

905-952,- 

Thou, then, O natal Troy ! no more 
The city of the unsack'd shalt be, 
So thick frqm dark Achaia's shore 
The cloud of war hath covered thee. 

Ah ! not again I tread thy plain — 
The spear — the spear hath rent thy pride, 
Tl\e flame hath scarred thee deep and wide ; 

Thy coronal of towers is shorn, 
And thou most piteous art — most naked and forlorn ! 

I perish'd at the noon of night ! 
When sleep had sealed each weary eye ; 

When the dance was o'er, and harps no more 
Rang out in choral minstrelsy. 
In the dear bower of delight 
My husband slept in joy ; 

His shield and spear suspended near, 
Secure he slept : that sailor band 
Full sure he deem'd no more should stand 
Beneath the walls of Troy. 
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efo) 5c iT\6KaMov avo&cTOic orp. 3*. 

MiTpaioiv eppuOjLiUoMav 

Xpuoccov evoiTTpcov 

Aeuooouo* aT€pMOvac elc oufoCi 

eni^ejuivtoc o>C neooiM* €( euvuv. 

ava 5e KeAaboc ejuioAe noAiv* 

KeA€U0Ma 5* hv kot' aoju Tpoiac t66* * Si 

nai2>ec ' EAAavcov, noTc /6h it6t€ tciv 

*lAid5o OKoniav 

nepoavTCC hEct* oikouc; 

AeXH h\ 91X10 MOvonenAoc avT. 3'. 

Ainouoa, Acopic (be KOpa, 
ocMvav npooUoua* 

OUK HVUO* "ApTCMlV 6 T\dMO)V* 
QfOMOl 5€ OaVOVT* l&oOo' dKOlTOV 

Tov CMOV oAtov enl ncAafoc, 

noAiv T* dnooKonoGo', end vocrrijuiov , 

vaOc cKiVHoev no&a kqi m' &n6 fOC 

c^piocv *lAid6oc* 

ToAaiv', dneinov oAfei* 



rdv Toiv AiooKdpoiv ' EAcvav Kotoiv, ' I- en(p5. 

5ai6v Tc 3ouTav alvonapiv Kordp^ 

bibouo*, enei )X£ fdc 

CK norrpiac dncbAcoev 

cEcpKioev T* oiKCov fdMOC) ou fUMOC, dAA* 

dAdoropoc tic oUuc* 

dv MHT€ neAafoc oAiov dnaf dfoi ndAiv, 

MHTC naTp4)0V IKOIT* €( OIKOV. 
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And I too, by the taper's light, 

Which in the golden mirror's haze 

Flashed its interminable rays, 
Bound up the tresses of my hair, 
That I Love's peaceful sleep might share. 

I slept ; but, hark ! that war-shout dread, 
Which rolling through the city spread ; 
And this the cry, — " When, Sons of Greece, 
When shall the lingering leaguer cease ? 
When will ye spoil Troy's watch-tower high, 
And home return ? " — I heard the cry, 
And, starting from the genial bed. 
Veiled, as a Doric maid, I fled, 
And knelt, Diana, at thy holy fane, 
A trembling suppliant — all in vain. 

' They led me to the sounding shore — 

Heavens ! as I passed the crowded way 
My bleeding lord before me lay — 

I saw — I saw — and wept no more, 

Till, as the homeward breezes bore 

The bark returning o'er the sea. 

My gaze, oh, Ilion, tum'd on thee I 

Then, frantic, to the midnight air, 
I cursed aloud the adulterous pair : 
" They plunged me deep in exile's woe ; 
They laid my country low : 

Their love— no love ! but some dark spell, 

In vengeance breath'd, by spirit fell. 
Rise, hoary sea, in awful tide. 
And whelm that vessel's guilty pride ; 
Nor e'er, in high Mycenae's hall. 
Let Helen boast in peace of mighty Ilion's fell." 

J. T. Coleridge. 



138 Euripides, 

IPHIGENEIA IN AULIDE. 

1036— 1097. 

TIC fip* uMevaioc 6ia AcotoG Ai3uoc orp. 

Mcrd T€ 9iAox6pou KiOdpac 

oupiffcov 6* uno KoAaMoeo- 

oav eoraoev Iokxcxv, 

OT* ava TThXiov al KoXAurAoKaMOi 

TTiepi6€c cv 6aiTt Oc&v 

Xpu(S€Oodv6aAov Txvoc 

ev fa Kpououoai 

TThAccoc €C fOMOv HA60V, 

McAcpbotc Beriv oxhmck'i tov t* Aiatdtav 

Kevraupcdv av* opoc KAeouoai 

TTHAtd6a kqO* uAav. 

6 be Aap6avi6oCi Atbc 

AcKTpcov Tpu9HMo 9iAov, 

Xpuoeoiaiv fi9U0(i€ Aoi3av 

ev KpOTHpov fudAotc, 

6 ^pupoc favuMH^HC. 

iTOpa be AeuK090H 

ydjLtaOov eiAioooMCvai 

KUKAia nevTHKOvra Kopat 

NHpecoc r^MOuc exopeuaov. 



&va b* eAdraioi aTe9ava>bei re x^oa ovt. 

6ifiooc cMoAev i]nio3oTac 

KevTQupov enl baira rav 

Oecov KpoTHpd re Bqkxou. 

pefo b* dveKAofov, cd NHpHi Kbpa, 

naibeg dcoooAal, Mefa 9CJC 
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IPHIGENEIA IN AULIDE. 

1036 — 1097. 

Merrily rose the bridal strain, 
With the pipe of reed, and the wild harp ringing, 
With the Libyan flute, and the dancers* train, 
And the bright-haired Muses singing. 

On the turf elastic treading. 
Up Pelion's steep with an airy bound 
Their golden sandals they struck on the ground, 
While the mighty Gods were feasting round, 
As they sped to Peleus' wedding. 
They left Pieria's fountain. 

On the leaf-crowned hill they stood. 
They breathed their softest, sweetest lays 
In the bride's and bridegroom's praise. 
Re-echoed the Centaurs' mountain, 
Re-echoed Pelion's wood. 

The golden goblets crowned the Page, 

The Thunderer's darling boy, 
In childhood's rosy age 

Snatched from the plains of Troy. 
Where on the silvery sand 

The noon-tide sun was glancing, 
The fifty Nereids, hand in hand, 
Were in giddy circles dancing. 

The Centaurs' tramp rang up the hill. 

To feast with the Gods they trooped in haste, 

And at the board, by Bacchus graced. 
The purpling bowl to fill. 

Grassy wreath and larch's bough 

Twined around each shaggy brow. 



I40 Euripides. 

Movnc 6 <t>oi3oc 6 Mouaav t' 

Xdpcov e^ovoMHvev, 

oc H^ei x^ova Aorx^pcoi ouv MupMibovcov 

ooTTiaraic TTpidMOio kAcivov 

fOiaV CKITUpCOOCOV, 

irepl acoMorri \^\)<5k(iiyt 
onXcov * H9aiOTon6vo)v 
KeKOpu6M€voc ev5uT' ck Ocag 
MQTpoc 6copHMOT* excov 
Beridoc, a viv erucre 
MOKapiov. t6t6 6ai- 
Movec TQC €undTpi5oc 
fdjuicov NHpH&oc t' eOeoav 
iTpcoTQC TThAcoc 6* UMevaiouc. 

be 5* em Kdpa orcHfouoi koAXikojiuxv 
nAOKOMOv *Apf€ioi, [r* dAiciv] 
0)076 nerpatcov dn* dvrpcov 
cAdoOoav [opecov] yxba^os dKHparov, 
3p6T€tov alMdooovTcc AaiMOv* 
ou oupifft Tpa9€ioav, ou5* 
€v poi3&Ha€ai 3ouk6A(ov, 
napd 5c MHTcpi vum90k6mov 
*lvaxi6atc fOMOv. 
noG TO rdc ol6ouc h to tqc 
dp€Tdc 6uvaoiv Ixei 
a9ev€iv Tt npooconov; 

6ndT€ TO M*€V doCTITOV €X€l 

5uvaMiv, d 6* dperd KaToni- 
a6€v OvoTOic dMeAeiTai, 
dvoma 56 v6m(*)v Kporrei, 
Kol MH Koivbc dfibv 3p0T0lC, 
MH TIC ^^v (pOovoc eA6i^. 
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Daughter of Nereus, loud to thee 
Chaunted the maids of Thessaly. 
Their song was of a child unborn, 
Whose light should beam like summer morn, 
Whose praise by the Delian seer was sung, 
And hymned by Chiron's tuneful tongue. 

** Thetis, mark thy warrior son, 
Girt with many a Myrmidon, 
Armed with spear and flaming brand, 
Wasting Priam's ancient land. 
He shall ne'er to foeman quail ; 
He shall case his limbs in mail, 
Casque, and greaves, and breast-plate's fold, 
All by Vulcan wrought of gold, 
Moulded in the forge of heaven, 
By his goddess-mother given. 
His shall be a hero's name, 
Godlike might, and deathless fame." 

Thus the Gods propitious smiled 
On Peleus and the ocean child ; 
Lady ! not such nuptial wreath 

Shall Argives bid thee wear. 
But with the flowers of death 

Entwine thy clustering hair. 

J. Anstice. 
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CYCLOPS. 

41—54. 68—81. 

na 6h Moi fcwaicov ^€V norepcov, oTp. 

f6wai(ov 5* €K TOKd6(ov, 

ira hU ^ol viooci OKoneAouc; 

ou 796* unHV€M(K oupa 

kqI noiHpa 3oTavay 

bivaev 6* u5ci)p noraMc^v. 

€v nioTpaic Keirai neAag av- 

rpcov, ou 001 3Aaxal tckccov. 

VUTT*, ou Td6* oCv ou rdbc vcmci, 

066* oO kAituv 6poo€pdv; 

o>H, ^i>ff(o n€Tpov rdxa oou, 

unof <S unar* w Kepdora 

|iHAo36Ta oraoicopov * 

KuKAonoc drpo3dTa. 

« « « « 

"loKXOv "laKxov (p5dv 

McAnci) npoc xav 'A9po6iTav, 

fiv OHpeucov ncTOMav ^ 

BdKXciiC ^v AeuKonootv. 

CO 9iAoc & 9iAe BdKxte, 

iTOi oionoAeic 

£uv6dv xciiTav ociov; 

cfO) 5* 6 oofi npooTToAoc 

OHTeuco KuKAconi 

T^ MOvo5epKT9, 

5ouAoc dAaivcJV ouv 7966 

Tpdfou xAaiva M^Aea 

aac x^P^C 9iAiac. 
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CYCLOPS. 
41—54. 68—81. 

Where has he of race divine 

Wandered in the winding rocks ? 
Here the air is calm and fine 

For the father of the flocks ; — 
Here the grass is soft and sweet, 
And the river-eddies meet 
In the trough beside the cave, 
Bright as in their fountain wave. — 
Neither here, nor on the dew 

Of the lawny uplands feeding ? 
Oh, you'come ! — a stone at you 

Will I throw to mend your breeding ; — 
Get along, you horned thing, 
Wild, seditious, rambling t 

* • * • 

An lacchic melody 

To the golden Aphrodite 
Will I lift, as erst did I 

Seeking her and her delight 
With the Maenads, whose white feet 
To the music glance and fleet 
Bacchus, O beloved, where 
Shaking wide thy yellow hair, 
Wanderest thou alone, afar ? 

To the one-eyed Cyclops we, 
Who by right thy servants are, 

Minister in misery, 
In these wretched goat-skins clad, 

Far from thy delights and thee. 

P, B. Shelley. 
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CYCLOPS. 

511-^520. 

kqAov OMMCKStv bebopKcbc 
KaXbv €iaT€p9 juieXdOpcov. 
* * 9i\€i TIC Hjnag. 
Auxva 5* HMjuicv* ajUM^vet oov 
Xpo', af* c5 Tep€iva vujLt9a 
5pooepa>v eo(o6ev avrpcov. 
0Te9dv(i)v 6* ou \y\xx xpoia 
nepl GOV Kpara Tax* c^ojuiiAhocu 
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CYCLOPS. 
511—520. 

One with eyes the fairest 
Cometh from his dwelling, 

Some one loves thee, rarest, 
Bright beyond my telling. 

In thy grace thou shinest 

Like some nymph divinest, 

In her caverns dewy : — 

All delights pursue thee, 

Soon pied flowers, sweet-breathing, 

Shall thy head be wreathing. 



P. B. Shelley. 
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NUBES. 

275—290. 298—313. 

aevaoi N€9eAai, orp. 

&p6a>M€v 9av€pal 6poo€pav 9uaiv cOapiTov, 

narpbc an* 'QKeavoG 3apuaxeoc 

u\|/H\a>v 6p€(ov K0pu9ac enl 

bevdpoKOjLtouc, tva 

THX€9aveic OKoniac (i90pa>MeOa, 

KQpnouc T* apboMcvav' Upav x^ova, 

Kal noTaMcc>v ^aOccov KcAa&HMara, 

Kal novTOV KcAa&ovra 3apu3poMOV' 

OMMQ rap al0€poc OKajuiaTOv ocAafeirai 

MapMap€oic ev aufaic. 

aW* onoociodjLtevai v€90c OM3ptov 

oOavdrac I5€ac eni6(OMe6a 

THXeaKoncp OMMari foiav. 



nopOevoi 6M3p096poi, &vt. 

eA6o>Mev Aiirapov x^^a TTaAXdb<K, cuovbpov fav 

KcKponoc oyoMcvai noAuHparov* 

ou oepac oppHTCov lepa>v, Iva 

MuOToboKOC 56moc 

Iv T€\€Taic dfiaic dvabclKvurai, 

oupavbic Te Oeoic 5a)pHMaTa, 

vaol 6* u\|/ep€9eic Kal drdAMora, 

Kal np6oo5oi MaKopcov iepcoTorai, 

euoT^avoi re 6ea)v Ouaiai 6a\iai re, 

navTo5anaic ev c^^aic, 
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NUBES. 

275 -29a 298—313, 

Gloud-maidens that float on for ever, 
Dew-sprinkled, fleet bodies, and fair, 
Let us rise from our Sire's loud river, 
Great Ocean, and soar through the air 
To the peaks of the pine-covered mountains where the 
pines hang as tresses of hair. 
Let us seek the watchtowers undaunted, 

Where the well-watered cornfields abound, 
And through murmurs of rivers nymph-haunted 
The songs of the sea-waves resound ; 
And the stm in the sky never wearies of spreading his 
radiance around. 

Let us cast ofl* the haze 

Of the mists from our band. 
Till with far-seeing gaze 
We may look on the land. 



Cloud-maidens that bring the rain-shower. 

To the Pallas-loved land let us wing. 
To the land of stout heroes and Power, 

Where Kekrops was hero and king. 
Where honour and silence is given 

To the mysteries that none may declare. 
Where are gifts to the high gods in heaven 

When the house of the gods is laid bare. 
Where are lofty roofed temples, and statues well 
carven and fair ; 

Where are feasts to the happy immortals 
When the sacred procession draws near. 

Where garlands make bright the bright portals 
At all seasons and months in the year ; 



150 Aristophanes. 

Apl t' cnepxoMcvcp BpOMla xo(piC> 
euK€Aa6(i>v re xopc^v cpcOioMcrra, 
Koi MoCoa 3apu3pOMOC ouA&v. 



AVES. 
211—222. 227—262. 

h'^ ouwom4 MOi, naCoai jiiev unvou, 
Auoov be vojmouc Upcov ujuvcov, 
ouc 6ia Oeiou otomotoc OpHveic, 
Tov cMov Kal GOV noAu&QKpuv "Ituv 
fcAcAi^OMCVH biepoic McA^^^iv 
fevuoc £ou6hc' 

KoOapa x^P^^ ^'^ 9u\Xok6mou 
MiAaKOC Hxcb npbc Aibc e&pac, 
Tv* 6 xpu^'OKOMCxc 4>or3oc qkoucov. 
TOic ooTc eXefOic 6vTi\|;dAAcov 
eA€9avT65€Tov 96pMirraf Oecov 
ToTHOi xopouc* 

5ia 5* aBavOTcov otomotcov x^p^i 
£iJM9(i>voc OMoC 
Oeia MOKapcov 6\o\ufH. 
(auAci.) 



cnonononononononononoi, 
10) io), Ito) Ito) Ito) Ito) 

ITO) TIC <I>v)€ TCOV €MCbv OMOTTTCpCOV * 

0001 T* euonopouc afpouccov p3ac 
veM6a6€, 96X0 Mupia KpiOoTpdtf cov 
onepMoAof cov t€ fcvH 
Taxi) TTCTOMCva, MoAOaKHV ievra fHpuv* 
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And when spring days are here, 
Then we tread to the wine-god a measure, 

In Bacchanal dance and in pleasure, 
'Mid the contests of sweet singing choirs, 

And the crash of loud lyres. 

Oxford, 1874. ^^''''^ ^'""^ 

AVES. 
2 1 1 — 222. 227 — 262. 
Cease, my mate, from slumber now ; 
Let the sacred hymn-notes flow. 
Wailing with thy voice divine 
Long- wept Itys, mine and thine. 
So, when thy brown beak is thrilling 
With that holy music-trilling. 
Through the woodbine's leafy bound 
Swells the pure melodious sound 
To the throne of Zeus : and there 
Phoebus of the golden hair. 
Hearing, to thine elegies 
With awaken'd chords replies 
Of his ivory-clasped lyre. 
Stirring all the Olympian quire ; 
Till from each immortal tongue 
Of that blessed heavenly throng 
Peals the full harmonious song. 
* * * * 

Epopopopopopopopopopoi ! 

Holloa! holloa ! What ho I what ho ! 

Hither haste, my plume-partakers ; 

Come many, come any 

That pasture on the farmer's well-sown acres, 

Tribes countless that on barley feed. 

And clans that gather out the seed ; 
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5oa T* €V oAoKi 6cgyia 

3(oAov &M9iTtTTu3Ue6* co^ Aeirrbv 

H5oMeva <p(i>v$* 

Tib no Tib Tib Tio Tib Tib tio* 

6aa 6* UMcav kotq khhou^ cni kioooC 

KAdbeoi voMOv Ixei, 

Tci Te Korr* opea, to tc KorivoTpara,. Ta T6 K0Map09af a, 

avuoorre neroMCva npbc e^av aoibav* 

Tpiorb Tpiorb TOTo3pi£* 

01 6* eXeiac Trap* auA&vac b^uoTojiioyc 

cMHibac KdnTcO', baa t* eubpooouc r^C Tonouc 

exere AeiMCovd t' epdevro MapaO&voCy 

bpvic t€ TTTeponoiKiAoc 

cmarac aTTOfac. 

c5v T* enl novriov otbMO OoAdooHC 

90X0 MCT* dAKu6v€Goi noTohrai, 

beCp* iT€ n€uo6M€voi Ta vecoTcpo, 

navTQ fctp evedbe 90A* dOpoi^OMCv 

oicova>v TavQobcipcov. 

HK€i fdp TIC bpiMuc npe(S3uCi 

Kaivbc rvcoMHV, 

Kaiva>v Ipfcov t* ^rXcipHTHC. 

oM* It* €C Aofouc dnavTQ, 

beupo bcOpo beupo beCpo. 



TOpOTOpOTOpOTOpOTlS. 

KiKKQ^aO KiKKa3aC. 

TOpOTOpOTOpOTOpOAlXlAi^. 
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Come, alert upon the wing, 

Dulcet music uttering : 

Ye that o'er the furrowed sod 

Twitter upon every clod, 

Making all the air rejoice 

With your soft and slender voice : 

Tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tio. 

Ye that feast on garden fruits. 

Nestling midst the ivy shoots : 

Ye that all the mountains throng, 

Olive-croppers, arbute-loppers. 

Haste and fly to greet my song. 

Trioto, trioto, totobrix ! 

Ye that o'er the marshy flats 

Swallow down the shrill-mouthed gnats ; 

Ye that haunt the deep-dew'd ground 

Marathon's sweet meads around, 

Ouzel, and thou of the speckled wing, 

Hazelhen, hazelhen, speed while I sing. 

Come many, come any ^ 

With the halcyon brood that sweep 

Surges of the watery deep. 

Come and list to novel words, 

Which to hear, from far and near 

We gather all the tribes of neck-extending birds. 

Here is arrived a sharp old man 

Of revolutionary mind. 

To revolutionary deeds inclined : 

Come all, and listen to his plan. 

Hither, hither, hither, hither, 

Torotorotorotorotix. 

Kikkabau, kikkabau, 

Tordtorotorotorolililix. 

Benjamin Hall Kennedy. 
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AVES. 

685—722. 

"Afc 6h 9U01V av5p€C &Maup63ioi, 9ijXXcov j-evea npoaoMOtoi, 
6\iro6pav€€C, nXdojuiaTa hhAoG, OKioeibca 9OA* &M€VHva, 
aiTTHvec e9HM€pioi ToXaol 3pOToi, avepcc euccAoveipoi, 
np6ox€T€ Tov voOv ToTc aOavdroic hmTv, toic aiev eoCoi, 
TOic alOepioic, toToiv afHpcpc, toic 096110 mh5om€voigiv. 
Iv' QKOuoavTec ndvra nap* hjucov opOcoc nepl tcov Mcrecopcov, 
9uaiv olcovcov feveoiv T6 Oecov noTOMcov t* *Epe^uc tc 

Xdouc T6 
€166t€c 6p6ci!>c nap* ejuioG TTpo6iK(|> KAd€iv eintrre t& \oin6v. 
Xdoc Hv KOI Nu£''Ep€36c tc M^Aav npa>TOv koI Tdprapoc 

cupuc* 
f A 6' ou6* OHp ou5* oupavoc ?<v- * Ep€3ouc &' cv dneipooi 

KdXnoic 
TiKTCi npcoTtOTOv unHvcMiov Nu6 H M€\av6TTT€poc (pbv, 
cE ou nepiTcAXoMcvaic c^paic €3AaoTev "Epcoc 6 noOeivbCi 
GTiA3(i>v vojTOv nrepuroiv xpuoaiv, €*iKa>c dvcMCOKCOi 6ivaic. 
ouTOC ^ Xdei TTTcpoevTi Mifcic vuxicp Kara Tdprapov cupuv 
eveoTTcuoev fevoc Hjnerepov, koI npodTOv dvHfafcv ec 9c^c. 
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AVES. 
685—722. 

Come on then, ye dwellers by nature in darkness, and 

like to the leaves' generations 
That are little of might, that are moulded of mire, un- 

enduring and shadowlike nations. 
Poor plumeless ephemerals, comfortless mortals, as visions 

of creatures fast fleeing, 
Lift up your mind unto us that are deathless, and dateless 

the date of our being : 
Us, children of heaven, us, ageless for aye, us, all of 

whose thoughts are eternal ; 
That ye may from henceforth, having heard of us all 

things aright as to matters supernal. 
Of the being of birds and beginning of gods, and of 

streams, and the dark beyond reaching. 
Truthfully knowing aright, in my name bid Prodicus pack 

with his preaching. 

It was Chaos and Night at the first, and the blackness of 

darkness, and hell's broad border, 
Earth was not, nor air, neither heaven ; when in depths 

of the womb of the dark without order 
First thing first-bom of the black-plumed Night was a 

wind-egg hatched in her bosom, 
Whence timely with seasons revolving again sweet Love 

burst out as a blossom. 
Gold wings glittering forth of his back, like whirlwinds 

gustily turning. 
He, after his wedlock with Chaos, whose wing^ are of 

darkness, in hell broad-burning. 
For his nestlings begat him the race of us first and 

upraised us to light new-lighted. 



iS6 Aristophanes, 



npoTcpov 6' ouK HV fcvoc aOavdrcov, npiv "Epcoc ^uvcmi^cv 

anavTO' 
£uMMifvuM£vcov 6* erepcov ^Tcpoic r^ver' oupavbc d>K6av6c re 
Kal fH ndvT(i>v t€ 6€a>v jUQKapcov fcvoc a96iTOv. cobe m^v 

no\u np€o3iJTorroi ndvrcov MOKapcov. hm€ic 6* a>c cGjuikv 

"EpCOTOC 

noA\oic 5h\ov* ner^Meoed t€ fdp kqI toioiv epa>ai ouvcojlicv 
noA\ouc be KoAouc dnoMcoMOKorac noubac npbc TepMoaiv 

capac 
bia THV loxuv THV HMcrepav bicjUHpisav avbpcc cpaoral, 
6 jLiev opTUf a bouc, 6 be nop9upi(ov* , 6 be xhv* , 6 be TTepaiKov 

bpviv. 
ndvTQ be 6VHT01C eoriv 09* Hjicbv t&v bpviBcov to MeriOTa* 
npci!>Ta M*ev ^pac 9aivoMev Hjieic Hp(K, x^^^v^» bncopac* 
Gneipeiv jiiev, orav f€pavoc Kpco^ouo* ec thv Ai3uhv MeraxcopH, 
Kai nHbdXiov Tore vauicXHpcp 9pd^ei KpejLidoavTi KoOeubeiv, 
etra b* 'OpeoTH xAaivav U9aiveiv, Tva jlih pif&v dnobuiHi. 
tKTivoc b* au juerd TaCra 9aveic ercpav capov dno9aivei, 
HviKQ neKTeiv capa npo3dTcov noKov Hpivbv* elra xeAiba>v, 
bre xpH x^^^v^iv ncoAeiv iibH Kal Ai^bdpiov Tt npiaoBai. 
eoMCV b* uMiv ''AjLiM<>>V| A€A9oi, A(oba>vH, <l>oip<K 'AnoAAcov. 
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And before this was not the race of the gods, until all 

things by Love were united ; 
And of kind united with kind in communion of nature the 

sky and the sea are 
Brought forth, and the earth, and the race of the gods 

everlasting and blest. So that we are 
Far away the most ancient of all things blest And that 

we are of Love's generation 
There are manifest manifold signs. We have wings, and 

with us have the Loves habitation ; 
And manifold fair young folk that forswore love once, ere 

the bloom of them ended, - 
Have the men that pursued and desired them subdued, 

by the help of us only befriended, 
With such baits as a quail, a flamingo, a goose, or a 

cock's comb staring and splendid. 

All best good things that befall men come from us birds, 

as is plain to. all reason : 
For first we proclaim and make known to them spring, 

and the winter and auttunn in season ; 
Bid sow, when the crane starts clanging for Afric, in 

shrill-voiced emigrant number. 
And calls to the pilot to hang up his rudder again for the 

season, and slumber ; 
And then weave a cloak for Prestes the thief, lest he 

strip men of theirs if it freezes. 
And again thereafter the kite reappearing annotmces a 

change in the breezes. 
And that herfe is the season for shearing your sheep of 

their spring wool. Then does the swallow 
Give you notice to sell your greatcoat, and provide some- 
thing light for the heat that's to follow. 
Thus are we as Ammon or Delphi unto you, Dodona, nay, 

Phoebus Apollo, 
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lA06vTec rap npojTov en* Spvid o&tco npbc oirovra Tpcneo6e, 
npoc T* CMHOpiav koI np6c 3i6tou kthoiv kqI npbc fOMOv 

ov&poc* 
Spviv Te vomUctc ndv6* ooonep nepl Movreiac biaicplvet* 
9HMH r' ujLiiv opvtg €<ni, nrapMov t* opvi6a koAcitc, 
€um3o\ov 5pviv, 9(i>vHV opviv, Oepdnovr* opviv, ovov opviv. 
Sp* ou ^avepcac hmck uauv cg^v MCtvreioc *And^^CDv; 



AVES. 

737—752. 769-783. 
MoCaa Aox^aia, orp. 

Tib Tib Tib Tib Tib Tib TlOTif 6, 
noiKiAH, M€6* HC €f(b 

vdnaiGi Koi K0pu9aic ev bpeiaic, 

Tib Tib Tib TlOTirf, 

UoMCVOC McAlac enl 9uAAok6mou, 

Tib Tib Tib TlOTir^, 

bi* CMHC revuoc 8ou6hc McXecov 
TTavl voMOuc lepouc dvaquxivco 
ocMvd T6 MHTpl xopeuMQT* bpei^, 

TOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTlf^, 

6v6ev (boncpel mcAittq 

<l>puvixoc &M3poai(ov m^(i>v dnepooKero Kopnbv, del 9c- 

pCOV f AUKCIOV (pbdv. 
Tib Tib Tib TlOTlf 6. 



Aristophanes. 159 

For, as first ye come all to get auguries of birds, even 

such is in all things your carriage, 
Be the matter a matter of trade, or of earning your bread, 

or of any one's marriage ; # 

And all things ye lay to the charge of a bird that belong 

to discerning prediction : 
Winged fame is a bird, as you reckon : you sneeze, and 

the sign's as a bird for conviction : 
All tokens are "birds" with you — sounds too, and lackeys, 

and donkeys. Then must it not follow 
That we ARE to you all as the manifold godhead that 

speaks in prophetic Apollo ? 

A. C. Swinburne. 



. AVES. 

737—752. 769—783. 

Muse, that in the deep recesses 

Of the forest's dreary shade, 
Vocal with our wild addresses ; 

Or in the lonely lowly glade, 
Attending near, art pleased to hear 

Our htunble bill tuneful and shiill. 

When, to the name of omnipotent Pan, 

Our notes we raise, or sing in praise. 
Of mighty Cybel^, from whom we began ; 

Mother of Nature, and every creature, 
Winged or un winged, of birds or man. 

Aid and attend, and chant with nie 
The music of Phrynichus, op^n and plain, 

The first that attempted a loftier strain. 
Ever busy like the bee, with the sweets of harmop)^ 



i6o Aristophanes, 

Toia5e, KUKvot, &vr. 

Tib TIO Tib Tib Tib Tib TlOTir^, 

irrepoic Kp€K0VT€c ia)j;ov *AnbA\a>, 

Tib Tib Tib TlOTlf^, 

ox6(|> €9ei6Mevoi nap* *E3pov noTajmbv, 

Tib Tib Tib TlOTif 6, 

bia b* ai8€piov v€90c hA6€ 3od* 
iFTHEe be noiKiAa <}>GAd t€ 6Hpo>v, 
KUMorrd t* lo^coe vhvcmoc ai6pH, 

TOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTlf £ ' 

nag b* cneKTunHO* "OAumhoc* 

ei\€ bk 6dM3oc dvaKTac* 'OXuMnidbec be pkXo<i Xopirec 

MoG- 
oal T* encoAoAu^av. 

Tib Tib Tib TlOTlf £. 



RANiE. 

324—336. 340—352. 
"loKX*) cS noAuTiMHT* ev ebpaic cvOdbc voicov, orp. 

eA6€ Tovb* dvd Aeijiic^va xopeuGcov, 
boiouc €( OiaacoTac, 
noAuKOpTiov M€V Tivdoacov 
nepl KpoTl 09 3puovTa 



Aristophanes. i6i 

Thus the swans in chorus follow, 

On the mighty Thracian stream, 

Hymning their eternal theme, 
Praise to Bacchus and Apollo : 

The welkin rings, with sounding wings. 

With songs and cries and melodies : 

Up to the thunderous iEther ascending : 

Whilst all that breathe on earth beneath. 
The beasts of the wood, the plain and the flood, 
In panic amazement are crouching and bending 
With the awful qualm of a sudden calm. 
Ocean and air in silence blending. 
The ridge of Olympus is sounding on high. 
Appalling with wonder the lords of the sky. 
And the Muses and Graces, 
Enthroned in their places, 
Join in the solemn symphony. ^ 

John Hookham Frere. 



RANiE. 
324—336. 340—352. 

Mighty Bacchus ! Holy Power! 
Hither at the wonted hour 
Come away. 
Come away. 
With the wanton holiday, 
Where the revel uproar leads 
To the mystic holy meads. 
Where the frolic votaries fly, 
With a tipsy shout and cry ; 



1 > -< 



1 6 2 Aristophanes. 

oreipovov Mt>pTcov* Opaoci 6* epcaraKpoucov 

nobl Tav QKoAaoTOv 

9iAonaifMOva Tijuav, 

XapiTCov nAeiOTOv cxoudov M^poc* anav, icpiiv 

ooioic Muoraic xopciav. 



ef€ip€ 9\or€ac Aajmnd^ac ev x^P^^ Tivdaacov, ovt. 

"Iqkx*, CO *'laKX€, 

VUKTCpOU TCACTHC 9COG96POC QOTHp. 

9Aojrl 9€ff€Tai Me Acijukdv 

fovu ndAAerai r^povTcov 

ctnoaeiovrai \k Aunac 

Xpoyiouc T* €Ta)v naAaiojv cviauTouc, 

Upac uno TiMuc. 

oi) &€ Aajmndbi 9€ffcov 

npo3d&HV €£ar* In* dvOHpbv eAeiov bdnebov 

Xoponoiov, MQKap, Hpav. 



Aristophanes. 163 



Flourishing the Thyrsus high, 
Flinging forth, alert and airy. 
To the sacred old vagary, 
The ttunultuous dance and song. 
Sacred from the vulgar throng ; 
Mystic orgies that are known 
To the votaries alone — 
To the mystic chorus solely — 
Secret — imreveal'd — and holy. 



Raise the fiery torches high ! 
Bacchus is approaching nigh. 
Like the planet of the mom, 
Breaking with the hoary dawn 

On the dark solemnity — 
There they flash upon the sight ; 
All the plain is blazing bright, 
Flushed and overflown with light. 
Age has cast his years away, 
And the cares of many a day, 
Sporting to the lively lay — 
Mighty Bacchus ! march and lead 
(Torch in hand toward the mead) 
Thy devoted humble chorus, 
Mighty Bacchus, — move before us I 



John Hookham Frere. 
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NOTES 



PROMETHEUS. 

398—434. 

The chorus of Ocean Nymphs laments the cruel punishment of 
Prometheus for his rebellion against Zeus. In the last line of 
strophe i. Mrs. Browning adopted the reading ev&eUvuaiv for 
ev, bciKvuaiv. 

528—559. 

In default of any more adequate rendering of this chorus, "^ 
Byron's paraphrase, written Dec. 1st, 1804, at Harrow, deserves 
quotation. Awed by Prometheus* punishment the Ocean 
nymphs express their submission to Zeus, and contrast his 
victim's present tortures with a happier scene. 

Great JoveJ to whose almighty throne 

Both gods and mortals homage pay, 

Ne'er may my soul thy power disown. 

Thy dread behests ne'er disobey. 
Oft shall the sacred victim fall 
In sea-girt Ocean's mossy hall ; 
My voice shall raise no impious strain 
'Gainst him who rules the sky and azure main. 

How different now thy joyless fate, 

Since first Hesion^ thy bride. 
When placed aloft in godlike state. 

The blushing beauty by thy side. 
Thou sat'st, while reverend Ocean smiled, 
And mirthful strains the hours beguiled ; 
The Nymphs and Tritons danced around, 
Nor yet thy doom was fix'd, nor Jove relentless frown'd. 



1 68 Notes, 

887—^. 

lo, the victim of the love of Zeus and the jealousy of Her^, 
has come upon the stage, and told the story of her sufferings. 
The Ocean Nymphs utter the eminently Greek prayer for an 
equal marriage. Compare the proverb attributed to Pittacus, 
THv Kara aauTov lAa, with its implied meaning " Choose one of 
your own rank.'* 



SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 

720 — 791. 

Adrastus and Polyneices and the five other confederate chiefs 
have arrived against the walls of Thebes to do battle with 
Eteocles, the brother of Polyneices. The chorus of Theban 
maidens recites the history of the house, the marriage of Laius 
and Jocasta, the exposure of their child CEdipus, his return to 
Thebes and deliverance of the city from the Sphinx, his 
unwittingly incestuous marriage with his mother, the discovery 
that he was the slayer of his father, his blindness and exile, and 
the curse he launched against his sons, Eteocles and Polyneices, 
for their cruelty to him. 

848—860. 

Eteocles and Polyneices have slain each other in single combat 
The Theban maidens lament them. 



PERSiE. 

65—138. 

The Persa formed part of a trilogy Math which iEschylus 
gained the prize in 472 B.C., only eight years after the Persian 
invasion and before peace had been concluded. In this chorus 
the Persian Elders from magnifying the splendour of the 
enormous army of Xerxes pass gradually to a strain of fore- 
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boding. In her translation Miss Swanwick adopted the text of 
Paley, which for the third line of the mesode reads : 

9iA69p(i)v fap noTiaaivouaa to npwTOv nap'f^i 3pOT6v 
eic apKuac "Ara. 

Minor differences are eaoerai for aaerai in the fourth anti- 
strophe, and apponevOciQ for aKponevOeic in the fifth. 

SUPPLICES. 

85—101. 

Danaiis and ^Egyptus were twin son^of Belus. The fifty 
sons of iEgyptus desired the fifty daughters of Danaiis in 
marriage, but the Danaides fled from them to Argos where they 
became Suppliants for the protection of Pelasgus, its king. The 
fragment here given from their opening chorus is expressive of 
their trust in Zeus. In the first line Professor Campbell reads 
cid* €iH for el GeiH, and in the last but one anovov baijuiovlav 
instead of anoivov baijiovlcov. 

AGAMEMNON. 

105—257. 

In this great chorus the Argive elders sing the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia, the daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. 
Agamemnon had violated the sanctity of a grove of Artemis by 
killing in it a stag, and the goddess in her wrath caused a calm 
by which the Greek expedition against Troy was kept weather- 
bound at Aulis. At the instigation of the seer Calclias, 
Agamemnon, to appease the goddess, consented to sacrifice 
Iphigeneia, but at the moment of the sacrifice Artemis put a 
hart in her place and carried Iphigeneia herself to Tauris, there 
to act as her priestess. The chorus, alike from its beauty, its 
occasional obscurity, and its length, demands more from its 
translators than almost any other in Greek tragedy. Dean 
Milman's version is more evenly sustained throughout than any 
of its competitors with which I am acquainted. But the open- 
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ing strophe and antistrophe are certainly better rendered by 
Conington in the following vigorous lines : 

I am the man ! I must be up and telling 

The signs which met the chieftains on their way. 
I am the man — within me yet is swelling, 
From heaven itself, the promptings of the lay, 
The genial strength proportioned to my day — 

How the chiefs of Greece in their twin-throned power, 

The united crown of Achsea's flower. 

There sends with spear and avenging hand 

The imperial bird to the Trojan land. 

The king of the fowls to the kings of the fleet — 

One eagle black, one white on the back — 
Appearing near on the hand of the spear 
In the high-pitched pride of their stately seat : — 
They twain were devouring a hare and her brood, 
In the last of her courses borne down and subdued : 
Sing sorrow I sing sorrow ! but triumph the good I 

Now as the wise host-prophet stood surveying 
The two bold sons of Atreus, warriors true. 
The fell devourers of the hare, portraying 
Those missioned chieftains, all at once he knew, 
And thus told out the signs that crossed his view : 
** This journey of ours shall at length come down 
In spoiler-wise upon Priam's town, 
And the wealth of the people, the bulwark's store, 
Shall Fate in her fury devour before. 
Let but no grudge from the gods above 
Cast envious might on the curb so bright. 
For the queen of the chase abhors the race, 
The winged hounds of her father Jove : — 
For they ate a tame creature all quick with its brood : 
The eagles she hates, and their banquet of blood : 
Sing sorrow 1 sing sorrow ! but triumph the good !" 

In the fourth line of the first strophe Dean Milman apparently 
adopted the reading oAicav. 
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160—183. 

A fragment of this fragment first appeared in Mr. Myers' 
admirable essay on i^schylus in Hellenica. The translator 
kindly completed the passage for the present volume. 

355-474. 

The Argive Elders here sing of the punishment of Troy for its 
protection of Alexander (better known to us as Paris), after he 
had outraged the laws of hospitality by seducing Helen, the 
wife of his host Menelaus. The story of Helen's flight leads the 
chorus to sing her husband's sorrow, and from this they pass on 
to bewail the havoc caused by the long war. 

In the celebrated crux in the second strophe, Mr. Morshead 
prefers the reading : 

ndpeOTi oif*, anjuoc aW* aAoi5opo<, 
oniOTO^ a9€iMevav L5a>v. 



AGAMEMNON. 

* 681—781. 

The chorus here contrasts the joy and gaiety of Helen's arrival 
at Troy with the misery which her advent brought upon the city. 
The meaning of the first strophe rests on a play on Helen's 
name, which Prof. Campbell has wisely indicated instead of 
attempting to reproduce by a similar, but somewhat clumsy pun 
in English. " Hell of vessels, hell of heroes, hell of states," is 
Conington's rendering, while Dean Milman's 

" Helen call'd, the fated to destroy 
Ships and men and mighty Troy,' 



» 



preserves all the awkwardness of a pun with none of its point. 

Prof. Campbell's variants in this chorus are rather numerous. 
They include K€AodvT(i)V for KeAaavTCQ in strophe L, and 
Tiovra (with suppression of comma after npaaaoMcva) for 
TiovTOC in the antistrophe ; \eovTOC iviv for Aeovra atviv 
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in strophe u. ; and napaKAivao' for napaKXtvoua* in strophe ilL 
In the third line of strophe iv. <pdoc tokou is adopted instead of 
veapa 9douc kotov, and the metre of the antistrophe is brought 
into harmony with this by reading : 

noAivTponoic 

OMMQC'i Atnoua*, oaia npooeouTO. 

717—735. 

The fragment here reprinted with Mr. Gladstone's permission 
appeared in the volume of translations issued conjointly with 
Lord Lyttelton in 1861, and reprinted in 1863. Its date of 
composition is given as 1836. 

In the antistrophe Mr. Gladstone reads : 

eOOQ TO npbc tokccov x^P^^ 
fap TpO9€0aiv ajuicipcov. 



CHOEPHORCK 
20—83. 

Cljrtemnestra has slain Agamemnon, and at the opening of 
this next act of the trilogy the chorus of captive Trojan women 
are sent by her to bear offerings to her victim's grave. 

This translation is extracted from a volume (for drawing my 
attention to which I am greatly indebted to Mr. £. D. A. 
Morshead) entitled, '' Selections from the Choric Poetry of the 
Greek Dramatic Writers, translated into English Verse, by 
J. Anstice, B.A." {London^ 1832, 8vo). According to the 
Dictionary of National Biography^ Mr. Joseph Anstice was bom 
in 1808, and educated at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he wrote a prize poem on ''Richard Cceur de Lion " and a 
prize essay upon '' The Influence of the Roman Conquests upon 
Literature and the Arts in Rome." In 1831, when only 23, he 
was appointed Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, 
London, a post which four years later he was obliged by ill 
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health to resign. His death on Feb. 29th, 1836, at Torquay, 
cut short a career of singular promise. Of his translations I 
have already said something in my brief Introduction. The 
three specimens included in this volume will suffice to prove 
that, if sometimes lacking in conciseness and strength, they are 
characterized by a gracefulness and ease rarely found in translated 
work. 

EUMENIDES. 

307—396. 

The murder of Agamemnon has been avenged, in accordance 
with the doom of the house, by his son, Orestes. The matricide 
is pursued by the avenging Furies, the Eumenides, who in this 
chorus sing of their appointed dues and functions. In his 
translation Dean Milman followed a text of the play, reading 
€TTi t6vcoq for €ni tov, <S, in the second strophe, and reversing 
the order of the last five lines of antistrophe ii. and strophe iiL 
His version, here reprinted by permission of Mr. Murray, 
appeared in the same volume which contains the Agamemnon 
and Bao^ise. 

AJAX. 

.596—645. 

Ajax, son of Telamon, king of Salamts, being worsted by 
Ulysses in the contention for the arms of Achilles, fell into a 
frenzy in which he slaughtered the sheep and oxen of the Greek 
host in the belief that they were his human enemies. The chorus 
of Salaminian sailors here imagine the misery that this ill news 
will cause wh^ told in their island home. 

693—718. 

Ajax, awakened from his frenzy, recognizes that his mad acts 
have made life impossible, and goes forth to fall on his sword. 
But the Salaminian sailors mistake his object, and believing that 
all is well, and that they will soon sail homewards, sing and 
dance in an outburst of joy. 
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(EDIPUS TYRANNUS. 
151— 215. 

T^us, king of Thebes, was forewarned by an oracle that he 
should perish by the hand of his own son. To avert the fate, 
when CEdipus was bom, his father caused him to be exposed on 
Mount Cithseron. The child was saved by a shepherd, and 
arrived at manhood without knowing his parentage. In a road- 
side quarrel he slew his father, Laius, and then proceeded to 
Thebes, where he delivered the city from the Sphinx, and 
dbtained as his reward the kingdom and the hand of Jocasta, 
the widow of Laius, his own mother. In anger at this incestuous 
marriage and parricide the gods visited Thebes with a plague, 
and in this chorus the Theban Elders pray to heaven for mercy 
and relief from their woes. 

Mr. Verrall writes with reference to his rendering, **Asan 
excuse for the metrical liberties which have been made in this 
translation, it should perhaps be said, that it was not made 
independently, but to suit the music composed by Prof. Stanford 
for the original Greek, when the play was performed at 
Cambridge." The text adopted by the Greek Play Committee 
reads enoupov and reAeiv for anoupov and TeAci in strophe ill., 
and npooraecvra for npooTaxGevra in the antistrophe. 

863—910. 

Tiresias, the blind seer, has denounced QEldipus as the slayer 
of Laius. The king remembers the stranger whom he slew at 
the cross-roads, but there are some discrepancies in details, and 
in this pause of mingled hope and fear the Theban Elders sing 
this ode in praise of an innocent and humble life. In the second 
antistrophe they remember the ancient oracle as to the £eite of 
Laius, and express their belief in it. 

CEDIPUS COLONEUS. 

668—719. 

Cast out from Thebes in accordance with his own decree, 
blinded by his own hands, CEdipus, attended only by his faithful 
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daughter, Antigone, has come to Colonus, a suburb of Athens, 
there to find rest in death. He asks where he is, and the chorus 
of Elders of Colonus in telling him sing the praises of their 
village and of Attica. A legend tells us that at the end of his 
life, when nearly ninety, Sophocles established his sanity and 
capability of disposing of his own property, by reading to his 
judges this magnificent ode, then recently written. The play 
itself was not exhibited till 401 B.C., five years after the poet's 
death. 

121 1 — 1248. 

His son, Polyneices, and his brother-in-law, Creon, torment 
the closing hours of the life of (Edipus. Theseus, prince of 
Athens, assures him of protection, and the chorus in S3rmpathy 
sing of Death as the deliverer from all ills. The ode is perhaps 
the most beautiful in all Greek tragedy, and becomes the more 
impressive when we remember the great age which Sophocles 
had attained when he wrote it. In the works of Thomas Love 
Peacock there is a choral ode written in reminiscence of this, 
and he tells us that at one time Shelley was *' always repeating '' 
to himself the lines : 

Man's happiest lot is not to he : 
And when we tread life's thorny steep, 
Most blest are they, who, earliest free. 
Descend to death's eternal sleep, 

though they lack the simplicity of the original. 

In line 2 of strophe i., Mr. Housman reads napcKC for 
Dindorf's napelc, and in line 10, beovTOQ for 6€\ovtoc. In the 
antistrophe he reverses the positions of 96V01 and <p66voc, and 
in the epode writes 5* ewuxiav for be vuxiav. 

ANTIGONE. 

332—375- 
The curse of CEdipus has fallen. His cruel sons, Eteocles and 
Polyneices have fought and slain each other, and now their uncle, 
Creon, is king, and has proclaimed that the body of Polyneices, 
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as the aggpressor, is to be left unburied. A messenger announces 
to Creon that his command has been disobeyed, and in this 
chorus the Theban Elders sing the wonders of man in society, 
and the necessity of obedience to law. A fine translation of this 
Ode was made by Thomas Davidson, the'Scottish Probationer. 

583—625. 

It is his sister, Antigone, who has buried Polyneices. She is 
denounced to Creon, and condemned by him to death. The 
Theban Elders sing the woes of the house of CEdipus, and the 
divine anger by which it is pursued. 

In the third and fourth lines of the second strophe, Mr. 

Morshead reads : 

6 navT* arpcucov 

OUT€ 6€U>V QKMaTOC, 

and in the fifth arHp(i)Q for af Hpcp. The last two lines of the 
same strophe he would print : 

VOMOC o5' • oubcv epnei 

evQTwv pioTCf) ndjuinoAu r' €kt6c arag. 

For his rendering of this chorus I wish to express my particular 
obligations to Mr. Morshead, who, on my expressing my disap- 
pointment at finding no version in existence which I quite liked, 
very kindly made this translation, almost on the spur of the 
moment, and placed it at my disposaL 

781—800. 

Hsemon, Creon's son, is Antigone's lover, and upbraids his 
father for his cruel tyranny. Creon threatens to slay her before 
his eyes, and Ha:mon rushes from his presence. The chorus 
then sings this short ode to Love. 

In the last line but one, Sir G. Young reads with the MSS. 
Td>v M^fciAcov ndpebpog ev apxaic OeajuK^v. 

1 1 15— 1 154. 

The blind old seer, Tiresias, the same who had declared to 
OEdipus his doom, has warned Creon of the fate to which his 
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cruelty is hastening him. Creon in terror orders the immediate 
release of Antigone from the rocky cell in which he has immured 
her, and the chorus breaks forth into this joyous prayer to 
Bacchus, the tutelary deity of Thebes. To the spectators, who 
knew the legend, their rejoicing must have sounded almost 
ironical, for Hsemon and Antigone have already done themselves 
to death. 

MEDEA. 

627—662. 

Medea in her love for Jason not only saved his life, but aban- 
doned her home at Colchis to follow him. He is now abandon- 
ing her for a Corinthian bride. The chorus of Corinthian women 
sings the danger of an overmastering love. In the first antistrophe 
Mr. Soutar (to whom I must apologize for omitting to place 
asterisks in the text) reads GTefOi for orcpfoi, in the second 
strophe oncrpOTarov for olKTpordTcov, in the antistrophe jmOOov 
for jLiu6(i)v. 

HIPPOLYTUS. 
525—564. 

Angered at the refusal of Hippolytus to yield her reverence. 
Aphrodite has smitten his step-mother, Phaedra, with an unholy 
passion for him, against which she struggles in vain. The theme 
of this chorus, sung by Troizenian women, is closely similar to 
the one just quoted from the Medea. A translation by Thomas 
]«ove Peacock, not more beautiful than Madame Darmesteter's, 
but offering an interesting contrast of styles, will be foimd in the 
Appendix to Euripides. 

ALCESTIS. 

435—454- 
Admetus in return for his hospitality to Apollo obtained from 
the Fates permission^ at the time of his natural death, to sub- 
stitute for himself his father, mother, or wife, if any one of 

M 
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these would consent to take his place. His wife, Alcestis, dies 
to save her husband, and the chorus of Pheroeans thus bids her 
farewell. The translation is taken from the 1872 edition of 
the works of J. H. Frere, in which it appears as a fragment. 

567—605. 

At the moment of the death of Alcestis, Hercules comes to 
visit his friend Admetus. Fearing that if his guest were 
informed of his sorrow he would turn elsewhere, Admetus 
conceals his wife's death. The chorus praises his hospitable 
spirit, and call to mind the sojourn, in the house, of the god 
Apollo. The spirited version here quoted, first appeared in 
the pages of Kottabos^ the magazine of Trinity College, Dublin, 
under the editorship of Prof. K. Y. Tyrrell. 

962 — 1005. 

When Hercules has learnt the truth as to his friend's sorrow, 
gratitude to Admetus sends him to struggle with Death, and 
wrest Alcestis from his grasp. While he is secretly gone on 
this errand Admetus laments for his wife, and the chorus sings 
this strain of consolation. 

HELENA. 

1451— 1511. 

According to the story adopted in this play, the Helen of the 
Trojan War was merely a wraith, the true Helen being all the 
time in Egypt, where she is discovered by Menelaus. The 
subject of this chorus is their return to Peloponnesus and to 
Sparta. 

HERCULES FURENS. 

348—441. 

The last of the twelve labours of Hercules was his descent into 
the Lower World to fetch thence Cerberus and rescue his friend 
Theseus. While he was absent on this mission rumour reported 
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his failure, and Lycus, King of Thebes, determined to destroy 
all his race, lest at any time they should avenge the murder of 
Creon. The chorus of Theban elders here celebrates the former 
exploits of Hercules, and laments the fate of his children and of 
his father Amphitryon, all of whom Lycus has condemned to 
death. 

637—^72. 

Hercules has returned in safety in time to save his kinsfolk 
and punish Lycus. The chorus lament their old age, which 
has rendered them powerless when their help is needed. I 
quote in the Appendix to Euripides Peacock's version of this 
chorus, and may refer also to a spirited echo of it published in 
the St. Andrews University Magazine^ No. AT/., by Mr. G. 
Soutar. 

BACCH^. 

370—431. 

During the absence of Pentheus, King of Thebes, from his 
kingdom, the mystic worship of Bacchus has been introduced 
among his subjects. On his return he denounces it, and the 
chorus of Asiatic Bacchse, by whom the worship of the god is 
being spread, here appeals to the goddess of Sanctity. Pentheus 
was subsequently driven mad by Bacchus, joined himself in 
woman's attire to the Bacchae, and was torn to pieces by them. 

862—911. 

The song of the Bacchse, whom Pentheus is about to join, as 
they proceed to the revels x^ which he is to meet his death. In 
* the antistrophe they foreshadow his fate. 



HECUBA. 

444—483. 

Troy has fallen, and Hecuba, its queen, and her daughter, 
Polyxena, are prisoners in the Greek camp. Polyxena had 
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been beloved by Achilles, and, according to one legend, bis love 
for her caused his doom. She is now to be sacrificed to his 
shade, and this chorus is sung by the captive Trojan women, as 
she goes to her death. The women, however, are occupied with 
their own woes, and their song has nothing to do with 
Polyxena. 

905—952. 

Fresh woes have fallen on Hecuba. The body of her son, 
Polydorus, murdered by his guardian, Polymestor, has been 
washed ashore, and she is now about to avenge the murder. 
But the chorus, are still mindful only of their own fate, and sing 
this dirge over the fall of Troy. The first version here quoted 
is taken from a footnote to the TabU Talk of S. T. Coleridge. 



IPHIGENEIA IN AULIDE. 

1036 — 1097. 

The subject of the Iphigeneia in Aulis is told in the closing 
strophes of the first chorus of the Agamemnon. The chorus 
here contrasts her fate with the gay scene at the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. The relevance of their song is greatly 
diminished in the spirited version of Mr. Anstice, by his un- 
fortunate compression of the last eighteen lines into six. 



CYLOPS. 

41—54. 68—81. 

These stanzas form the strophe and epode of the chorus of 
Satyrs in quest of their leader, Silenus. The antistrophe Shelley 
omitted from his translation. 

511—520. 

A fragment from the song with which the chorus flatters the 
drunken Cyclops. 
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NUBES. 

275—290. 298—313. 

The opening chorus of the Cloud-Maidens, as they float on 
the stage at the call of Socrates, whom Aristophanes represents 
as star-gazing from a basket swung in mid air. 



AVES. 

211 — 222. 227 — 26'2. 

The call of the Hoopoe, bidding all the birds to a general 
assembly, does not come properly within the scope of this 
volume. But its lyric beauty and the pleasure of quoting the 
English version of Dr. Kennedy made its inclusion imperative. 
The translations by Frere and by .Madame Darmesteter are 
both also noteworthy. In lines 21 2 — 215, Ur. Kennedy inserted 
a colon after "Ituv, and read eAeAi^OMCVHC &* lepOK, with no stop 
after £oueHC. 

685-722. 

The chorus of Birds give their theory of creation. Mr. 
Swinbume*s magnificent version first appeared in the columns of 
the Aihenaum, 

737—752. 769—783. 

**We see here a comic imitation of the tragic choruses of 
Phr)michus, a poet older than iEschylus, of whom Aristophanes 
always speaks with respect, as an improver of music and 
poetry." — Frere^s note, 

RAN^. 
324—336. 340-352. 
A chorus of the Initiated in honour of Bacchus. 



APPENDIX TO EURIPIDES. 

Permission to use Peacock's translations was not obtained till 
after the greater part of this volume was in type. I add them, 
therefore, in an Appendix, and join with them the less diffuse of 
Campbell's two versions from the Medea. 



MEDEA. 
1251 — 1270, 

Hallowed earth, with indignation 
Mark, oh mark, the murderous deed ! 

Radiant eye of wide creation, 
Watch the damned parricide ! 



Yet, ere Colchis* rugged daughter 

Perpetrate the dire design, 
And consign to kindred slaughter 
Children of thy golden line, 



Shall the hand, with murder gory, 
Cause immortal blood to flow ! 

Sun of heaven, arrayed in glory. 
Rise — forbid — avert the blow ! 



In the vales of placid gladness 
Let no rueful maniac range ; 

Chase afar the Fiend of Madness, 
Wrest the dagger from Revenge ! 



Say, hast thou, with kind protection 
Reared thy smiling race in vain ; 

Fostering Nature's fond affection, 
Tender cares, and pleasing pain. 
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Hast thou on the troubled ocean 
Braved the tempest loud and strong, 

Where the waves in wild commotion 
Roar Cyanean rocks among ? 

Didst thou roam the paths of danger, 

Hymenean joys to prove ? 
Spare, O sanguinary stranger. 

Pledges of thy sacred love ! 

Shall not Heaven, with indignation. 
Watch thee o'er the barbarous deed ? 

Shalt thou cleanse with expiation, 
Monstrous, murderous parricide ? 

Thomas Campbell. 
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HIPPOLYTUS. 

525—564. 

O LOVE ! O love ! whose shafts of fire 

Invade the soul with sweet surprise. 
Through the soft dews of young desire 
Trembling in beauty's azure eyes ! 
Condemn not me the pangs to share 
Thy too impassioned votaries bear, 
That on the mind their stamp impress, 
Indelible and measureless : 
For not the sun's descending dart. 
Nor yet the lightning brand of Jove, 
Falls like the shaft that strikes the heart. 
Thrown by the mightier hand of love. 

Oh ! vainly, where, by Letrian plains, 

Toward Dian's dome Alpheus bends. 
And from Apollo's Pythian fanes, 

The steam of hecatombs ascends ; 
While not to love our altars blaze ; 
To love, whose tyrant power arrays 
Against mankind each form of woe 
That hopeless anguish bleeds to know : 
To love who keeps the golden key, 

That, when more favoured lips implore, 
Unlocks the sacred mystery 

Of youthful beauty's bridal door. 

Alas ! round love's despotic power. 

Their brands what forms of terror wave ! 

The CEchalian maid in evil hour, 
Venus to greet Alcides gave. 
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As yet in passion's lore unread, 

Unconscious of connubial ties, 
She saw around her bridal bed 

Her native city's flames arise. 
All-hapless maid ! mid kindred gore 

Whose nuptial torch the Furies bore ! 
To him consigned, an ill-starred bride, 

By whom her sire and brethren died. 

O towers of Thebes ! O sacred flow 

Of mystic Dirc^'s fountain tides ! 
Say in what shapes of fear and woe 

Love through his victim's bosom glides ? 
She, who to heaven's imperial sire 

The care-dispelling Bacchus bore, 
'Mid thunder and celestial fire 

Embraced, and slept, to wake no more. 
Too powerful love, inspiring still 

The dangerous risk, the frantic will, 
Bears like the bee's mellifluous wing, 

A transient sweet, a lasting sting. 

Thomas Love Peacock, 
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ALCESTIS. 
962 — 1005. 

My steps have pressed the flowers, 

That, to the Muses' bowers 

The eternal dews of Helicon have given : 

And trod the mountain height, 

Where Science, young and bright. 

Scans with poetic gaze the midnight-heaven ; 

Yet have I found no power to vie 

With thine, severe Necessity I 

No counteracting spell sublime. 

By Orpheus breathed in elder time. 

The tablets of initiate Thrace contain : 

No drug imbued with strength divine, 

To sons of iCsculapian line 

By pitying Phoebus taught, to soothe the stings of pain. 

Thee, goddess, thee alone 

None seek with suppliant moan : 

No votive wreaths thine iron altars dress ; 

Immutably severe, 

The song thou dost not hear, 

That speaks the plaint of mortal wretchedness. 

QJi, may I ne'er more keenly feel 

Thy power, that breaks the strength of steel, 

With whose dread course concordant still 

Jove executes his sovereign will : 

Vain were his might, unseconded by thee. 

Regret or shame thou canst not know ; 

Nor pity for terrestrial woe 

Can check thy onward course, or change thy stern decree. 
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And thou in patience bear thy doom, 

Beneath her heaviest bonds opprest : 

Tears cannot burst the marble tomb, 

Where e'en the sons of gods must rest. 

In life, in death, most loved, most blest. 

Was she for whom our fruitless tears are shed ; 

And round her cold sepulchral bed. 

Unlike the tombs of the promiscuous dead, 

Wreaths of eternal fame shall spread, 

By matchless virtue merited. 

There oft the traveller from his path shall turn, 

And muse beneath the lonely cypress shade, 

That waves, in silent gloom, where her remains are laid. 

Thomas Love Peacock. 
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HERCULES FURENS. 
637—672. 

To me the hours of youth of youth are dear, 

In transient light that flow : 

But age is heavy, cx)ld and drear, 

As winter's rocks of snow. 

Already on my brows I feel 

His grasp of ice and fangs of steel, 

Dimming the visual radiance pale, 

That soon eternal night shall veil. 

Oh ! not for all the gold that flings. 

Through domes of Oriental kings. 

Its mingled splendour, falsely bright, 

Would I resign youth's lovelier light. 

For whether wealth its path illume, 

Or toil and poverty depress, 

The days of youth are days of bloom 

And health and hope and loveliness. 

Oh ! were the ruthless demon. Age, 

Involved by Jove's tempestuous rage, 

And fast and far to ruin driven. 

Beyond the flaming bounds of heaven, 

Or whelmed where arctic winter broods 

O'er Ocean's frozen solitudes, 

So never more to haunt again 

The cities and the homes of men, — 

Yet, were the gods the friends of worth. 

Of justice and of truth, 

The virtuous and the wise on earth 

Should find a second youth. 

Then would true glory shine unfurled, 

A light to guide and guard the world, 
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lit not in vain with time at strife, 
The good twice ran the race of life, 
While vice, to one brief course confined, 
Should wake no more to curse mankind. 
Experience then might rightly trace 
The lines that part the good and base. 
As sailors read the stars of night. 
Where shoreless billows murmuring roll, 
And guide by their unerring light 
I'he vessel to its distant goal. 
But, since no signs from Jove declare 
That earthly virtue claims his care ; 
Since folly, vice and falsehood prove 
As many marks of heavenly love ; 
The life of man in darkness flies ; 
The thirst of truth and wisdom dies ; 
And love and beauty bow the knee 
To gold's supreme divinity. 

Thomas Love Peacock. 
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The Tragedies of ^schylus ; translated by Robert Potter. 
Norwich^ 1777. 4**. 
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A second edition^ *^ corrected ^^^ was published in London in 
1779, 8®, and other editions followed in 1808, 1809, 1 8 19, and 
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The Lyrical Dramas of ^Eschylus from the Greek ; translated 
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London^ 1850. 8**. 

The Tragedies of iEschylos. A new translation, vrith a bio- 
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The Agamemnon of ^Eschylus ; translated by Hugh Stuart 
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London y 1824. 8^ 
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The Prometheus Bound of ^schylus ; translated in the origi- 
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London, 1 867. 8". 
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The Medea of Euripides ; literally translated into English 
verse by Augusta Webster. 
Loftdon, 1868. Z\ 

i^ Jocasta : a Tragedie [i^. , the Phoenissse] ; written in Greke 
by Euripides ; translated and digested into Acte by G. Gascoygne 
and F. Kinwelmershe. 

Part of Gascoygne^ s Hundredth Sundrie Flowres bounde up in 
one small Poeste. 
London [1572], [1575], 6r»r. 



ARISTOPHANES. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, translated into familiar blank 
verse, with notes, preliminary observations on each play, 6r»f., 
by C. A. Wheelwright. To which is added a dissertation on 
the old Greek comedy, from the German of Wachsmuth. 
2 vols. 
Oxford, 1837. 8^ 

The Comedies of Aristophanes ; translated by T. Mitchell. 
Vols. I, 2. 
London^ 1820-22. 8^ 

Contains only the Acharnians, Knights, Clouds, and Wasps, 

The Comedies of Aristophanes ; translated into corresponding 
English metres by Benjamin Dann Walsh. Vol. i. 
London, 1837. 8**. 

Contains only the Achamians, the Knights, and the Clouds* 

Eight Comedies of Aristophanes; translated into rhymed 
metres by Leonard Hampson Rudd. 
London, 1867. 8^ 

Reprinted, with the Greek, for the performance of the Achar- 
nians, by Undergraduates of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
the Academy of Music, in Philadelphia^ May 14 and 15, 1886. 
Philadelphia, 1886. 40. 
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Aristophanes. A metrical version of the Achamians, the 
Knights, and the Birds ; in the last of which a vein of peculiar 
humour and character is for the first time detected and developed ; 
[by the Right Hon. John Hookham Frere]. 3 parts. 
London J 1840. 4^ 

Printed at Malta in 1839. 

These three plcys^ together with Freris version of the Frogs 
and a fragment of the Peace were reprinted in. the ^ collected 
editions of his works in 1872 and 1874. In 1886 Prof 
Morley issued the three plays as a volunu of his " Universal 
Library J*'* In 1 883 Frere^s version of the Birds was 
separately reprinted at Cambridge [together with Mr. Swin- 
burne* s translation of the Parabasis]^ in connection with the per- 
fortnance at the Theatre Roycd, 

The Acharnians of Aristophanes ; translated into EInglish verse 
by Charles James Billson, B. A. 
London, J 882. 8<>. 

The Acharnians of Aristophanes ; translated into English 
verse by R. Y. Tyrrell. 
Dublin, 1883. 8«. 

The Birds of Aristophanes; translated by the Rev. Henry 
Francis Gary. With notes. 
London, 1824. 8*^. 

The Birds of Aristophanes, in one act. Being an humble 
attempt to adapt the said "Birds" to this climate, by giving 
them new names, new feathers, new songs, and new tales ; by 
J. R. Planch^. 
London, 1846. I2^ 

The Birds of Aristophanes; translated into English verse, 
with introduction, notes, and appendices, by B. H. Kennedy. . 
London, 1874. 8®. 

See next entry. 

The Birds of Aristophanes. The Greek text, as performed 
by members of the University at the Theatre Royal, Cambridge, 
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November, 1883 ; with the English version of B. H. Kennedy. 
[With a preface by C. W. — 1.^., C. Waldstein.] 
London, 1883. 8^ 

The Ecclesiazusae ; or. Female Parliament ; translated by the 
Rev. Rowland Smith. 
Oxford, 1833. 8*». 

The Revolt of the Women ; a free translation of the Lysistrata 
(acted at Athens, B.c. 411) ; by Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 
London [1878]. 8<>. 

The Clouds of Aristophanes ; [translated by R. Cumberland]. 
[London\ 1797. 8*. 

*Api(JT09avouc EipHVH. The Peace of Aristophanes, acted at 
Athens at the Great Dionysia, B.C. 421. The Greek text revised ; 
with a translation into corresponding metres and original notes ; 
by Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 
London, [1867]. 4^ 

nAouT096aAMia TTAouToraiuiia : a pleasant comedie [in five 
acts, in prose and verse], entituled. Hey for Honesty, DoMm 
with Knavery ; tnnslated out of Aristophanes his Plutus ; by 
T. Randolph ; augmented by F. J. 
London, 165 1. 4^ 

Reform ; a farce modernised from Aristophanes, and published 
with annotations by S. Foote, Jr. [/.^., F. Wranghiftn. A 
satire on Tom Paine.] Gr. and Eng, 
London, 1792. 8^. 

From the Plutus, 

Plutus, or the God of Riches ; a comedy of Aristophanes ; by 
Edmund F. J. Carrington, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 
London, 1825. 8®. 

The Plutus of Aristophanes ; translated into English verse h^ 
C. P. Gerard. 
Londoft, 1847. 8®. 
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The Frogs ; a comedy ; translated from the Greek of Aris- 
tophanes, by C. Dunster, A.M. 
Oxford, [r^TO ?]. 4*. n f (? . 

The FitSgs of Aristophanes ; translated by Charles Cavendish 
Clifford, B.C.L. 
Oxford, 1848. 8®. 

The Wasps ; the Greek text revised, with a translation into 
corresponding metres and^original notes, by Benjamin Bickley 
Rogers, M.A. 
London, 1875. 4®. 
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